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INTRODVCTIOJf 
By Alexander Korda 

This book marks the first occasion on which there has 
been presented a detailed acoiuat of the evolution of a 
film from the choice of the ori^nal idea to the comple- 
tion of the finished scenario. 

I am Battered that such an expert on films as Seton 
Margrave should have selected a film made by London 
Film Froduedons as the subject of such a practical 
approach to the eluddadon of film making. 

Moreover, unlike other books triiich have been 
content to present a film scenario to the public, this 
one measures film scenes in feet and frames, so that 
readers may learn to judge actual film writing in 
terms of film length. 

I need hardly point out the significance of this 
detailed analysis to those who are anxious to write for 
films. 

There is also given in this book a very full analysis 
of film writing from the point of view of the emotional 
Impact of a film on a film audience. 

1 am happy to be able to say that Thi Chtst Geet 
IViest has b«n a great popular success wherever it has 
been shown, and I am sure its reputation will be 
enhanced by its having been chosen as the illustration 
of this practical examination of the birth and comple- 
tion of a film scenario. 
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WRITING FOR FILMS 
. . . From the point of view of the 
film audience. 

For every ygun^ .man or young woman wha.wants to 
be a fil mjtar there are a thousand who want to write 
■for t he. films. 

Those who -aspire to be film star s do seem to recog- 
nize that .they should have certain gifts and graces. 
More_often than not their belief in themselves is 
mistalcen, but at least tbrir ambition has the embryo 
of reason. It may be only that a young man has been 
‘told by all his friends’ that he is funTiicr than Charlie 
Chaplin, or it may be that a fond mother is convinced 
that her little crirl is than .S hiT?A\?_T»pip1t». 

Local flattery and mother love ar e_insecure_founda» 
tiorlsTbffilm succ«s»i)Ut lh«y arcinfinitely mprejhan is 
Iteld necessary for a triumphant .career as a flJm author. 

Fo r_this universal urge therc.js no tan^ble reason; 
but if we may regaiS tBe uige — or scourge— in its 
'universality as an epedemic, we may And it bas a 
symptom. The toot cause is probably the coming of 
the talking picture. 

In the days of silent Aims I occasionally had the task 
of stripping a completed film of its story and of adding 
a new story merely by writing new sub^Ullea and by a 
sleight-of-hand reshuflling of the photographed scenes, 
which weJiuiBorous1y.rallcd,editiiig,but which would 
make the modem exponews of montage cry out in 
horror. 
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Thejilmgoer ii nq^IongO’ soothed, to assent. He « 
incited to argument. He is clamorous for expression. 
Hence, unquestionably, the urge to write for the 
films. 

Unhappily the urge hai been whetted by film com- 
mentators who have announced that there is no such 
thing as a film form or iormula. 

In consequence the re is a, w idespread- belief that 
practically anything can be filmed and that it is easier 
tojvrite fonfilms than to write novels or plays. 

That is a sad delusion. The film is a most precise 
and meat elusivt medium. Inopeiafionitisacomplcx 
and almost abstract art. 

Any one may read a play or a novel or even a de-^ 
tailed scenario and say that such and such a workf 
would make a fine film merdy because several sceoesf 
or situations leap vividly to the imagination. f 

To visualize a film b detai)— even when the detail. 
Is set down on paper— 'is a most difficult mental process,, 
demandmg the preconception of an intricate sequence 
of images and sounds. 

This preconception is all the more difficult since the 
sounds and images are mobile- 
A single photograph in a film holds the eye of the 
spectator for only one-twenty-fourth of a second. 

These sbglc photographs are called ‘frames’. You 
will find in the scenario of 77u Ghost Goes JVtst that the 
scenes are measured in feet and frames. 

The ideal scenario would be so measured before 
production began, but m practice such an ideal is 
not attainable. 

Yet the original scenario must be within workable 
reach of this ideal if we are to avoid having an un- 
balanced result. 
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A film scenario written — for the sake of example— to 
occupy 7,000 feet must realize the amount of dramatic 
material required for a film of 7,000 feet. 

It must also measure the importance of each indi* 
vidual scene to the film as a whole. 

It is obvious that a trivial scene cannot be allowed 
to occupy the same space as an important scene. 

The film wri ter must space, his a ction. H c_ cannot 
dwell on_.aside3. He must j:ccp..to the main^shaft.of 
his plot or theme. He must know the time which any 
scene will take to show and, therefore, the space which 
any scene svill occupy in the completed 7,000 feet. 
iic-Jias_to consider a double problem of time and 
space. 

We shall call it the time^pace factor and we shall 
say — in spite of all denials of the existence of a film 
form or formula— that it is the foundation on which 
film form rests and that it is the basic film formula. 

In practice film scenes are photographed many 
times from many diJTerent viewpoints — called 'angla 
— and from many dilTcrcnt dutances ranging from a 
dose shot of an individual player to a full shot of an 
entire scene or landscape. 

These different shots are composed into a sequence 
called a rough cut — and it can be very rough. 

This rough cut is the material of the fine cut which is 
what you may or may not enjoy when you see if m 
your dnema. 

Tliis business of cutting— usually called 'editing 
— is a Wghly skilled profession. 

The arrangement of the many hundreds of ih^ 
pieces of film which arc joined to make a completed 
film drama is of vital importance to the timing and the 
spadng of the action. 
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Byj>dlful work in edi6ng, a film acquire its correct 
trajectory or dramatic curve asid its contct velocity 
or tempo. 

I have been told that deft dramatists write or re- 
write stage plays so that the curtains on their pen- 
ultimate acts vrill decend precisely at ten priceles 
minute before the local handmaidens of Dionysus 
chant, ‘Timel ..Gcntlcmcni - PleaseS’ 

That may be clever, but it j$ kindergarten compared 
with the hundreds of occasions when the space-time 
factor must be obeyed in film making. 

It is right that this aspect of film construction should 
here be emphasiaed, since it has not hitherto been 
introduced into any examioatioo of a film scenario. 

One of the main objective of this work has been to 
make it possible for all its readers to assess film action 
in relation to film time and space. 

As^appredadon of this dement is essential to, the 
author, who would produce a film story of suitable 
dramatic substance, who would space his inddents 
attbtding to a practical plan and who would secure a 
correct dramatic curve fiora opening to climax. 

The smoothness of the development of a film is the 
measure of the success with which this space-time 
factor has been handled. It is essential to all films. 
It is no more essential to Reni Clair in search of film 
fiction than to John Grierson in search of film fact. It 
was just as essential to the documentation of Broad- 
casting House as to the imagining of Glourie Castle. 

It would be idle to claim that this factor could be 
set down in a series of mathematical equations to meet 
every circumstance. One might as readBy expect to 
fitrd mathematical equations for painting in oils. 

It is nevertheless of vital imporunce to the student 
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Great-a<aon~aad_grcat.jjratoa Jtrivc for-it» -It-is 
not a contempuble_objective. 

It rules out neither moit nor genius. It demands 
oneand'^rfcomes the other. 

"nt welcomes the style of an Oscar Wilde and the J 
imagination of an H. G. WcUs, but it demands thej 
humanity of a Charles Dickens. E 

In attitude of mind Charles Dickens is the ideal hlim 
writer. His characters are real and they arc continually 
doing interesting things. 

Do not fall into the fatal error of despising your 
audience. 

isJ ikr_a \-i nMn- 

Youjna.y-pb.y-Qn that A'kilia.like a Alischa JUinsQ 
or liJce.the hrat next door. 

Betw een.these two extremes of crafhmanship there 
u room for all the self-pride and all the ability any 
^author can possess. 

Sir Henry Wood recently told me he considers 
Shiphtri’s Utj most excellent music, since it « 
beautifully orchestrated and is universally appreci- 
ated. 

That is an excellent definition of an excellent film. \\ 

I lay great emphasis on this aspect of film writing,' J 
not only because it has been ignored is text-books, but 
also bcMuse it is the root of the whole matter in so far j 
as the intellectual approach to film svri ting is concerned, j 

Not all the technique in the world can replace it, and.'' 
I shall return to it. 

With this paramount consideration clearly in mind, 
let us now examine the m factors which complicate 
the work of the film writer. 


C ttrcccjsruL fit« writing 

The ftct ihat a film is oficn maierially changed 
aflcr it has been presented to a trial audience is not 
necessarily an e«dence of incompetence. 

Film making is an art, a science and a business, and 
Its margin of error is iofiniicly greater than that which 
faces the novelist or the playwright, since the audience 
! to be satisfied is vastly greater in numbers. 

Intclfectuai snobs within and without the fiim world 
arcTorid Of being' heavily ’contemptuDUj'oniie cijot- 
mous audience commanded by the film. '"’TherTisjip 
reason for this attitude of superiority. 

Itt-no other field of human activity has it eycrj>ecn 
^gg«t^ that it is less honourable— morally, _w;5sdC' 
^1)% intellectually or commercially — to gain the_adher- 
ence'of a multTtude than to win the appjausejjf^a 
clique. 

In the world of politics it is not held less hono urab le 
to win "an election than to forfeit a'deposit— y et ^ at 
is the basis of ninety per cent of all attacKTon films. 

T^e_film w-riter must realize his duty_to .capture 
audiences by the miliioo. He may possess but he may 
never display au attitude of superiority. 

Even a concealed attitude of superiority will be a 
severe handicap, since filmgoers instantaneously and 
infallibly detect false sentiment. 

^do^npt^ask^ypu.to_indulge the literary perversion 
ofwriting down to the public." 

The best films. arc neither stupid nor morbid.nor 
vidous'. 

The film writer must put himself in.tune_^_with his 
audience. He must undentand ^ his audience, ^e 
'must stand alongside his audience. He must strive to 
haye"lhat'TeelIng'~with_‘Md'fbr.his ai^ence called 

sympathy. " 
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I. l^ANsmONS 

» A comists^f & series of photograph 3 _which are 

rpr^cct^ on a'scrccn at the rate of twenty-four photo- 
' graphs per second. 

Each individual photograph is called a frame. 

A frame is three-quarters of an inch in depth. 
Sixteen fra mes make a foo t of fi lm. 

IrTtcnnrof footage a film is projected at the rate of 
ninety feet per minute. 

^Vhcn a film is precisely measured its length is 
expressed in feet and film fiames. 

I should here repeat that scenes in the scenario of 
The Ghost Goes West have been so measured. 

It is an astonbhing circumstance that this has not 
hitherto been done in any published scenario, since 
time and space are of the essence of film writing. 

The student should compare the deliberate manner 
of the opening scenes with the swift action of such a 
scene as that of the gangsters on the wharfiide in Shots 
348 to 361. 

There you will find that the cnccl of high-speetl 
action has been immensely heightened by the rapid 
succession of a scries of very brief shots. 

This is an admirable example of what can be 
acliievcd by the Direct Cut. Shotsuccecds shot without 
any semblance of pause, >0 that the action of the scene 
is not only allowed to flow iwiftly but is also heightened 
in speed by the bmityoflbe individual shots themselves. 

You should note that Shot 333, showing a watch- 
man firing a gun, is one foot and seven frames in length. 
That means it is just twenty-three frames in all and 
occupies the screen in producti'wi lor rather less than a 
second. 
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A shot of such short duration is caUed a flash. It is 
just visible to the spectator and has the eficct of a blow 
whose coming and going are unseen. It is like a short 
punch in boxing, when all that the recipient knows is 
that he has been hit. 

Such a device must be used sparingly. 

The moment it becomes commonplace to a film the 
force of its impact is dissipated. The result becomes a 
meaningless jerluness instead of a blow perfectly 
directed and timed. 

\Vhcn the continuity of action in a scene is clear the 
Direct Cut should be used in preference to all other 
forms of transition. 

A great part of the explanation of the difference 
between a slowly moving film and a film of swift action 
lies in the writing of scenes to facilitate the Direct Cut. 

Thejnore dehberate transitions, are the Dissolve 
and theJade. 

XheDissolve may be used with jjood effect. both in 
picture and in. sound. 

Id S hot i? Q a dock shoivingjnidnighLdissplyesjnto 
a.picture.of Ajhip’s hold, while-dance-iausic, dissolves 
intoihip’s bells. 

It is impossible to lay down absolute rules for the 
use of each form of transition, but generally it may be 
said that the IJisscWc-,niaiks..a-physical, movement 
from TOC scttmg^__anqtfier, while the^Fade indicates 
ajdiangeof setting.plus.a change of thought. 

.The Fade,is like.the.cimain in a play. It is to be 
treated with caution, and whenever possible it should 
be avoided. It marks a complete pause in action, and 
unless your audience is interested the pause may be 
fatal. 

It is generally on a Fade introduced without reason 
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that a spectator stretcbes himself znd inqwTes of tbt 
world at large why such and such a film was ever made. 
In expert films, dialogu^is now used to make possible 
the'^se-^f a Dissolve where formerly a Fade 'would 
have been thought necessary. ’ ' * " • 

In Shot 238, by making a character say, ‘All America 
will soon know that a ghost has crossed the Atlantic 
to advertise the superior quality of Martin’s line 
Foods', it is possible to transfer the spectator by a 
Dissolve from an Atlantic liner to the skyline of New 
York. 

In silent films the style of writing closely followed 
the convention of dividing a novel into chapters, and 
the Fadc_ marked the end of one chaptcr^and^the 
bcginning.of another. '**' 

The silent film also possessed a device called the 
Time Lapse, which was any sort of pictorial interrup- 
tion designed to make the spectator believe that some- 
thing had happened in the interval. 

Another device used in •dent films to cover a lapse 
in time was the Bridging Title. - , _ - 

hfodem film writing demands that the central shaft 
of dramatic action shall continuously be carried for- 
ivard. 

With the short speech in TTu Ghost Coes West the 
mind of the spectator will react in pleasurable anticipa- 
tion of the extraordinary things which might happen 
to a Scottish ghost in modem America. 

This pleasure is so fully realized that when the ghost 
in protest exclaims to his ghostly parent, ‘Father, I don't 
like America,’ we have one of the most hilarious 
moments of the entire Sim. 

Even without any preparation of the mind of the 
spectator, that exclamation tvould have been delightful. 
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but, with the spectator vraitiag to see how the ghost 
would react, the force of the exclamation is irresistible. 

In other words, the speech in Shot 238 is not only 
appropriate to the development of the situation in 
wUch it is made, but also creates the suspense which 
carries the film to its end. 

Thus we have a perfect example of Transition. 


2. Camera 

The one general observation to be made about the 
camera in filmcraft is that anythiog a writer can imagine 
can be photographed. 

In simple and siraighdbnvard photography there 
arc seven camera positions. They are most easily 
explained by dividing them into three groups. 

In the first group we have what are called the j 
EstabU shing-Shots.. They are the Full_ Sbot_aod_ the ' 
Ipng^hqt. ~ 

ThO'ulLShotJncludes an^entire^sccne or natural 
8Wing^It_^i5...a ,gcneral2unprc8sionr5h'ot.. Jt.’may 
present aa_enormotu cabatet,.the,rDOfs pC a grcat city 
or_a_yista of plains ^r mountaios. 

Tlic Lpiy Sh ot.maY_include anything from a half to j 
^full setting, ..and .is gcnemlly at dutahees irom tbej ^ 
camera tanging from twenty-five to one hundred feetij 
In discussing film construction, great emphasis is 
generally laid on the fact that the camera has unlimited 
mobility. We have been told that the camera is like a 
magic carpet, capable ofleaping round the world at will. 

But tooJ,ittle emphasis has been laid on the fict that 
ihe^mera u capable of bnn^ng_drama nearcrjo.ihe 
spectator than the jhcatre^can accomplish. even, fgr 
those Sitting in the fiont row of the stalls. 
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The purpose of the Angle Shot is to search into the 
heart of an emotion. ' ' 

The Tracking Shot is (i) the moving of the cameral 
towards or away from a player or (2) the moving of the! 
camera to accompany a player moving from one posi-* 
tion to another. 

In the No. 1 Tracking Shot we might have a scene! 
in which a character is threatened by a gun. Then we t 
might Track towards the player to show in Close Up 1 
the effect of the threat or — having shown the character I 
in Close Up under emotional stress — we might Track I 
back to reveal the presence of the gun. 

In the No. a Tracking Shot we might move the 
camera to sKow our cTa'racter attempting to cross,, a 
room to 3 bureau In which we know there is abo a gun. 

The Tilting Shot places the camera on a platform 
attached^TcTa crane which makes it possible to swing 
the camera in an arc in any direction at any speed. 

To filmgoers perhaps the most familiar use of the 
Pan orj’anoraxnic Shot is that which in ne >>3 re eb 
follow the coune ora"race run round a circular track. 

Examples of all the photographic devices will be 
found in the scenario of The Ghojt Coes fVesl, and the 
reader should note most carefully the circumstances 
in which they are introduced. 

3. Dulooue 

The introduction of dial<^e has enormously 
increased the power of the film as a dramatic medium 
and has Ukewue added to the complexity of film 
writing and film making. 

In the days of iiTent films all that the film writer 
and the film maker had to do was to (ell a story in 
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dialogue music and eflccts can be welded into some- 
thing as complete as an organism. 

Tlie actual welding is done in the process called 
editing, but here we are concerned only with the ele- 
ments which must be provided to make the work of the 
editor as easy as possible. 

Dialogue should Iw progrpsiy_e„and_j:oncisc«aad 
natural. 

To make dialogue progressive means that the writer 
must keep his mind ahead of the action on the screen. 

The fint spoken words in Tht Ghost Goa Wat arc, 
*\Vhat are jve. w^tin g for?* 

These first five words arc progressive. They indi- 
cate that something unusual is to happen. They 
arouse expectation. 

That simple exclamation is given tugcacy by the 
nature of its sctdng. The film goes off the mark like 
a racehorse. 

Mr. Korda onc^said to me t hat all films sht^d 
establisK'tntefoTin'thTmmS oflHejpwtatorjTpiwe 
minutes.' 

In twelve scenes in The Ghost Goes West the entire 
theme of the feud between the Glouries and the Mac- 
Laggans is established in just under 265 feet. 

The length of film projected in three minutes is 
270 feet. 

Dialogue when not progressive shoul^be highly 
dramatic or highly humorous. 

In writing for films you are UTiting for an audience 
of millions. 

You must, therefore, be readily and easily under- 
stood. 

Your dialogue may be as clever as you can make it, 
but it must n ever, b e abs truse _ 
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Generally, the best dialogue is the briefest dialogue. 
The aim of the tilm whiff shbiilcTbe'tb go straight 
to the_heart of the whole matter with pith and point. 
’"^\NTicn Murdoch exdauns, ‘Father, I don’t like 
America,’ we have an example of perfect dialogue. 

From an early part of the film we have been looking 
forward to what an ancient Scottish ghost would think 
of modem America. Here is the answer in the fewest 
possible words. 

This same exclamation also shows how dialogue 
^ould rise, naturally out_of a_5ituation. Murdoch has 
^nd himself in the middle of a machine-gun battle, 
and his cry not only gives the answer we have been 
waiting for regarding America, but is abo a humorous 
comment on an aspect of American life made familiar 
in many gangster films. 

Film dialogue must be prepared with the same 
uactitude as the frames of a film are cut. 

>Vhen sound was fint introduced into films it was 
thought that all sounds should be recorded. That 
thought was probably justified, since sound was a 
novelty. 

Sound is no longer a novelty, and film producers 
have learned to eliminate sounds which are not essen- 
tial to action. 

Just as the camera has learned to select what the! 
spectator will wsh to see, so the microphone has learned." 
to listen only to what the spectator wish to hear. I, 
Eicture^d.dialogue.and sound are now so closely*^ 
wdded_togelher-as to make a complete dramatic 
unity, as in the Shots 114 to tiS, showing the re- 
actions of various characten to the imagined presence 
of a ghost. 

The combiination of picture and dialogue and sound 
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is go verned by . the .consideration. whether^ the. origin 
of theLSOund_pr, dialogue is^morc or Icsss important than 
the_effect.of_the sound or di^ogue. It may be more 
necessary to show the reaction of a character to a 
speech than to show the speaker. 

Just as a piece of music must be scored to a selected 
orchestra, so the pictures and dialogue and sounds of 
a film story must be scored to a selected studio. 

The writer need not provide this scoring, but he 
should know that this is the process to which his story 
will be submitted in the preparation of a scenario. 

4. Mobility op Narrative 

Here sve come to one of the most important aspects 
of film writing. 

1 have already approached this subject under the 
heading of Transitions in seeking to show the manner 
in which one scene may succeed another. I have tried 
to show that the process of cutting pieces of film into 
short lengths yields the illusion of speed. 

Now, thu matter of transition must be developed in 
the tight of what has been said regarding dialogue and 
sound. 

I have found writers— even of great experience— 
who regard mobility of film narrative as a mere matter 
of transport. 

It may be amazing to writers — who are simple 
people — to find dial a motion-picture camera can 
follow a chaxaclti round tbc world or even into another 
world, but such mobility is a commonplace to the 
film-goer. 

In film mntin g nm-fltiw are comtandv becomm/? 
commonplaces. ArtuaLphysical, transport ctited 10 
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be dramatic at about the time the first motor buses 
appeared on the streets of London. 

Tjtmii ba v f ro^is And Streets an^railvvap and 
ibcJughYiaysjilthejeajind.ihe^ky^ fanuliar,tQ£lin' 

_goers_as^heif-ovim back,yanU^ 

Utdess a process is interesting and novel in itself, itl 
cannot be eifeclively presented wthout accompanying* 
dramas 

Some time ago it was interesting and novel to see a 
character in a film seize a telephone and go tiirough 
the process of dialling to get a number. Now alJ 
film-goers know about the automatic telephone, and 
the business of dialling is no longer usable unless it has 
exceptional significance. 

Mobili& L.ot-<mTatire_is^gaincd. not by constont 
change of setting, but by constant rcasoaJbr .eban^ of 
rtlli5l5, "■ 

far a^sepings ,art coactnwd».ih^.wr>ter-Tnwl-be 
concerned not wi^aft<r<,i)ui-wntv. 

■Tn.- tigure of a”man walking along Kegent &ueei 
would be quite unjustified in a film if the only meaning 
of the walk was to show the man going from Oxford 
Circus t o ri ccadllly Qrcus — but this simple action 
Tnight'bc made intently interesting and laden with 
suspense if you knew that another man was waiting 
to shoot him when he anived at Piccadilly Circus. 

Su}pinsci3Jhc.?ccrcl-oLjjhjitJ_havt,called mobility 
ofnarrative.' 

The fou ndation of suspense is motive. 

The moment'yoo introducc'lato a film story a th^nic t 
which is not the result of one set of circumstances and I 
the cause of anotlier set ot actions, your mobility ofl 
narrative is arrested. * 

You should note in Shots 53 to 64 how the scenario 
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and yet this $implejituatim — ^ayed and over-played 
in“a thousand disgtiises-^tO^jholdiits tluillw^ 

In p^ular 'drama the raeniW^-iSipprtal. '■ 

Mobility of narrative is not a natltas^ls^EtxWtin^' 
as in Shots 248 to 264. The writer should nofbe con- 
cerned with the breaking of a scene into shots any 
more than the composer of music need be concerned 
with the fact that two bars of his music may contain 
500 notes when fully ordicstratcd. 

What does concern the writer is that he must supply 
the moritation for such mobility. The wrher should 
rega rd him self as a dealer in emotion and should be 
eonicp t to.l eave'Bie mechanics of film maling to film 
producers... 

He. should .be.vcry wdl fomcol.»,doj5o since there 
ate quite a number of pioducen who are so taken up 
with technique and what they call ‘touches’ that they 
practically forget they are supposed to ttU a story. 

3. Aefdience Contact 

Here we approach one of the most contentious aspects 
of film writing. 

At one extreme we have those who argue that the 
film should educate and elevate the film-goer. They 
say the place and purpose of the film is to teach and 
to preach. They hold that every film should contain a 
message and should provoke serious thought. 

At another extreme we have those who argue that 
the film belongs to the masses. They claim that the 
fi lrn sh ould observe no artistic standards. 'They defend 
the producdoti oT crude and vulgar filins'on'the ground 
th at the y are' catering" to crude’ and 'vulgar pwple.' 
They refer to’film-gocrs in grae'ml as *the mob’. The 
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s or t of film they like to make is that of_which they can 

say in advance, ‘The mob .will cat it.’ """ 

Somewhere between these extremes Slhe truth. 

The average weekly attcadance at cinemas in Britain 
is 18,500,000. 

If so many people were all of one mind our problem 
would be simple. They arc not all of one mind, and 
in order to preserve some semblance of sanity I have 
created for myself a person whom I call the Average 
Film-goer. 

He has been my guide for sixteen years. 

He is a curious fellow, f think I must have found 
him in Alia in IVonderland, since he changes so much 
in outward appearance and yet inwardly remains 
the same. 

He is a clever fellow. He has made the film world 
teeter in what it calls Cycles. 

A Cycle is not a cyUe. It merely means that one 
type of drama goes into a dechne. 

It begins by one producer making a highly success- 
ful film, and it goes on and doivn and out by other 
producers making a series of imitations of descending 
merit. 

The film writer should ignore this phenomenon. 
He should not seek to imitate any film. 

One of the most successful writers of films in Holly- 
wood — Frances Marion — takes her ideas from real life. 
She findslnanythemo in newspapers, and it is signifi- 
cant that she specializes in emotional drama. Her 
films include TTis Big House, Min and Bill, Emma, and 
The Champ. 

The Champ was written as the result of seeing a small 
boy following with adoration a middle aged man with 
all tlie marks of a broken-down boxer. 
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Frances Marion beUeves that audience contact is 
best made by chooisng a human situatTonjind ji strong 
'Character.^ — — ^ — > 

She tmnks plot is less importa nt than charactcfi^nd, 
declares that a strong cKaractcr writes its own plot, 

A film differs from all other arts or entertainments, in 
that it must capture the interest of an enormous 
audience with great speed. 

In Britain alone the average film is seen by nearly 
3,000,000 people. A great many films fall bejow this 
average, so tliat films of exceptional merit have com* 
manded audiences of 15,000.000. 

The life of a film is short. Only in rare cases are 
films revived after iJie period of their general release. 
This must remain true while the film is making such 
rapid technical progress. Generally the vigorous life 
of a film is exhausted in from sit to eight weeb as far 
as what the film industry calls ‘big money’ is concerned. 

During these sue to eight weeks of genera) release— 
by the present flooding syTtenv— a film may be seen 
at tvtty tifittna \n any tmt ana fw oat vtttV only as 
an exception and for three days only as a general rule. 

It is generally agreed within the film trade that this 
system — by s>hich all cinemas in one area show the 
same films at the same lime — b injurious to the film 
industry. 

It has been csfimated that the receipts of cinemas 
in the London area alone would increase by ^Oioo.ooo 
a week if thb system could be dbearded. 

The system seems, bowe%TT, t«:>_t«.too,.firmly.cstab.^ 
lUh ^ to brxt tanRcd, so that*tlte writer is fat^ Vfith 
IHel^ct UiaChts work must make immediate appeal or 
fall. * ' • - “ 

Almost any theme — gixTR simplicity and sincerity of 
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treatment— may arrive at this measure of appeal, but 
certain themes are inevitably more congenial than 
othen to audiences numbered by the million. 

The elemental emotions — love, laughter, conflict, 
sacrifice and achievement — arc to be found in nearly all 
greatly successful films. 

Romance is the most certain point of contact with a^ 
film audience, and the peculiar quality* of film romance 
is that ifmust be capable of being accepted as rcaUty. 

I That is why fantasy and satire are dangerous materials 
por the film-writer. 

Film drama should be easily understandable and 
film characters should be likeable. 

? It is most important to keep in mind that the/ 
/Average Film-goer likes to project himself or hencif/ 
&into the story of a film. 

* There are a few cxcepUons to thb rule — such as the 
occasional success of horror films — but, for ail practical 
purposes, the rule is infallible. 

This wish on the part of film-goers to dramatize 
themselves means that the film writer should present a 
world in which the film-goer can believe. 

The film writer should regard the Average Film-goer, 
not as a chartered accountant examining his books, 
but as a partner in his business. 

The Average Film-goer is not interested in the de- 
tailed analysis of exotic or esoteric emotions. He is 
interested in himself, aiitU!e_would,YCiy.inuch_Uke the 
film writer to present that self in happier and in more 
heroic circumstaiTccslhan hc^finds in drab reaUty. 

He likes the writer who takes him on a happy and 
heroic adventure, but only when he can imagine him- 
self taking part in that adventure. 

That is the meaning of Audience Contact. 
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In writing for films, you write, not for, but with your 
audience. 

Hence the best film drama is the drama of achieve- 
ment. 

In Th Ghost Gets West there is double achievement. 
Donald wins the lady cf his heart, Murdoch makes 
the last of the MacLaggans bite the well-known 
dust. 

We have a romantic achievement and a humourous 
achievement. 

Therefore, apart from subtlety of production, we 
have in this film the basic emotions which invite the 
Average Film-goer to identify himself with its action. 

It should not be tmagained that such considerations 
are trifles. We are in search of simplicity. 

It follows fcocn this attitude on the part of the film- 
goer that a re:d background is to be prefened to an 
imaginary background. 

follows that characters in films should have an 

r cupation. 

The idle rich are highly unpopular in films. 

Stories of failure should not be written for films. 
i Here 1 have tried to give you a portrait of my Average 
? Film-goer. 

I He u not intellectual, but he is shrewdly sensible. 
He is highly emodonal, but he is quick to resent in- 
sincerity. He wants to be amtued and he likes to be 
uplifted. He is not morbid and he hates to be depressed. 
He enjoys what he calls a good laugh and a good cry. 


6. CHARACTERlSnCS OP NARRATIVE 
In an earlier page I have said that the film is making 
rapid tccEnical 'progrc^T'jKaU now add to that 
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Statement by saying jha^film^technique is stifTcring 
from growfng pains. — «. - - - 

There is a tendency on the part of some film pro»l 
ducen to make films for each other rather than for Ta<I\ 
Average Film-goer. /f 

This te nd ency is not new. For the past twenty years 
it Has been thc'mbSfpciiistcnt oFfilm CydesI .Tbe 
writer should ignore it. It will pass when film pro- 
ducers remember that the~/oundation of a film is a 
*^ry, and It’ will comic again when film producers 
^rget that fact. 

, I That is the reason for my having dealt with the 
Idilficult problem of writing for films, not from the 
^‘Ijlechnical, but from the emotional point of view. 

‘ 1. The more I see of films, the less 1 value extravagance 
|in film technique. 

The writer who attempts to follow the fluctuation# 
of film technique places himself under a heavy handif 
cap, since there are as many forms of technique at therf 
are film producen. 

UTialJs essential to thc..filnj.wrilcr is ^framc of 
mind in whachnicTs receptive to the wishes of film- 


goen. 

Alexander Korda has told me that he makes films tol 
please himself. But Alexander Korda has a lively] 
sense of humour, and he does not explain that the self | 
he pleases u a producer who had studied film making I 
in Budapest, Vienna, Rome, Berlin and Hollywood I 
before coming to London to inspire the creation of a » 
British film industry of sensitive artistic standards. 

Alexander Korda does not make films to please him- 
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In these things and in choosing his subjects for 
films, he b inordinately jealous of the prestige of the 
film industry, and I fee! it may be said with truth that 
he has proved that prestige and popularity may dwell 
happily side by side. 

The task of the film writer is to find a theme of 
direct human appeal. Thb theme must be emotional. 
It may be humorous or it may be serious. It must 
be constructive. In the beginning it must set out to 
do somcliung'mid'belore'if ends thatVomethiiig mSf 
)cd6iie.’._~ ' '' ” 

Cynical commentators on films speak with scorn of 
he Happy Ending. 

The Happy Ending should not be scorned. It b the 
ogical climax to the point of view essential to the 
ilm writer. 

The Happy Ending became despised because so 
many film narratives were distorted to yield a Hearts 
and Flowen Cide^ut. If the Happy Ending b forced 
upon a narrative, it becoma an unhappy ending. The 
Hap py Cnd ingjsjhcJogicjl ending. It b the ending 
tfirieiem tn the film theme. It b (he InevitablelEnding. 

It may be humorous or romantic or heroic or tragic. 
It must be the commonsciuc outcome of the combina- 
tions and permutations of the characters and situations 
having preceded it. 

Thatb one reason why the Frances Marion theory, 
that a str ong charactcrwill write its own plot, deserves 
senous study. 

NW, if you vfill accept thb human aspect of writing 
for films, five characlcri<tica_rf film narrative should 
be considtted. . . ...v-,- 

The first b the necessity of stating a theme with great 
speed. 
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In these things and in choosing his subjects for 
films, he is inordinately jealous of the prestige of the 
film industry, and I fed it may be said with truth that 
he has proved that prestige and popularity may dwell 
happily side by side. 

Tilt task of the film writer is to find a theme of 
direct human appeal. This theme must be emotional. 
It may be humorous or it may be serious. It must 
be constructive. In the beginning it must set out to 
‘do somctKlng and 'beforcTf SfiE ’thatlsornciIung“must'’ 
JcdohcT^" “ ” ‘ 

' Cynical commentators on films speak with scorn of 
he Happy Ending. 

The Happy Ending should not be scorned. It is the 
ogical climax to the point of view etsenUal to the 
ilm writer. 

The Happy Ending became despised because so 
many film narratives were distorted to yield a Hearts 
and Flowers fade-out. If the Happy Ending is forced 
upon a narrative, It becomes an unhappy ending. The 
Happ y End ingisjheJoacal ending. It is the ending 
teherent m the film theme. It is the lncvitabl?Endmg. 

Tt may be humorous or romantic or heroic or tragic. 
It must be the commonsense outcome of the combina- 
tions and permutations of the characters and situations 
having preceded it. 

That is one reason why the Frances Marion theory, 
that a stron g character will write its own plot, deserves 
serious study. 

Now, if you will accept tlus human aspect of writing 
for films, five charactcnsiics^of film narrative should 
be considertH.'t!''””' * - 

'The lint is the necessity of stating a theme with great 
speed. 
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Some old-fashioned no\-els opened almcst imper* 
ceptibly svith a prolonged weather report, a general 
description of a district, a detailed description of an 
old manor house and a scries of observations on its 
inhabitants and their ancestors. 

These no\-eIs are admirable examples for the film 
writer to av-oid. 

I have already said that (he film writer has a mati- 
mum of 270 feet of film — occupying three minutes — 
in Mhich to present his theme by the swift introduction 
of characters and settings. 

Quoting from Plutarch: 

’\S'hen Demosthenes was asled what was the fint 
part of oratory, he answeretl. “Action”, and what was 
the second, he answered. "Action", and what was the 
tlunl, he iiill answered “Action"*. 

Dementhenes should be the patron saint of film-craft. 

There is— or there ought to be — kinship between an 
Ofitnf and a film prcxlucer. 

r«j<h ih/xiltt capture the mtcreit of their audicniei 
at once. I-ith should hold the attention of their 
autliencn Both should arrive at an effriiive ending. 

A pen^ratiofi is a chmjs. a clim.ss is a perorsilon. 

(iC a film ihosiTd. therrf ire, l/e striking. 
In 74a 64 jj/ it U strilfng indrerl when the 

Macl.j/ 7 ir.} strike the mjin diw of Clourie C.mle 
and so tell us im.'neifwiely rf the feusl lietween the 
M.scLa 77 irj and the Chwinei. 

t'm, hasi.ig rsinn! an audience, must pfoceerj (o 
the ri re slffir ult task of hofil.ng an atuhmre. 

rie fr.'tnr, thrrrfjTc, to the second th.sracferistic uf 
£.'.■3 EJXTarj*e, whvh u mf.tjvc. 

Sf-siiil uj th^ terrfjs, ti/tTn.1 »» m-t u'tai, tut 

way Ttat iu.'emeKt may be as olij as Denwad^enes. 
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but, as far as films are concerned, it is as new as next 
year’s masterpiece. 

NVhen a film director aslu a scenario writer to adapt 
a_story^lo. films, _hc_instnicts tlm tc^see tlmt every 
s^uence has its motive. 

Motive is the secret of flowing continuity of action. 
The absence of motive is the explanation of the spasms 
by wluch a poor film unfolds its theme. 

Motive is a powerful aid not only to maintaining 
interest, but also to creating the semblance of reality. 
It is difficul t to imagine any story failing to be credible 
if motivt^is d<»cly knit into its fabric. 

The modern Hm-gocr insists on films presenting 
credible people in credible situations, and the writer 
can measure lus success in credibility by his success 
in motive. 

Motive will hold the attention of any film audience, . 
but to thrill a film audience use should be made ofl 
the third characteristic of film narrative, which i»| 
suspense. 

Here we have the most powerful ally of the film 
writer. 

One of the most usual errors in film writing is to 
offer surp rise as a substitute for suspense. 
^'Thc’film-goer resents being surprised. He likes to 
be taken into the confidence of ^e author. He re- 
joicK ti^sec^ihc characters of a film suiprise each 

oth«j.r 

Most of all he appreciates the device of having a j 
character walk unwittingly into a situation which the] 
film-goer knows to be waiting. * 

Just as a serial story ends each iostalcnent with a 
curtain designed to create in the reader intense eager- 
ness to know what is to happen next, so a number of 
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points of suspense are essential to give tension to film 
narrative. 

Dramatic sequences must vary greatly in length 
according to their nature, but examination of many 
films has shown that the average distance between 
these points of suspense is 700 feet. 

Suspense is therefore closely allied to the placing and 
the spacing of incident, which brings us to the fourth 
characteristic of film narrative, which is tempo. 

In its application to film production tempo Is a 
highly technical matter concerning the writer of the 
scenario, the producer, the director and the editor. 

The original author is not concerned with these 
stages of film making, but he should realize the import- 
ance of providing a narrative of evenly balanced 
incident. 

A film-writer is like a motorist in heavy traffic. 

The speed position of such a motorist is governed 
by the circumstances around him. He will keep his 
station on the road. He will not seek to diverge from 
his line. He will neither overtake nor be overtaken. 

At the same time — with the wide vision of the 
experienced motorist — he will be able to appreciate 
in brief moments the scenery and incidents of his 
journey. 

That is precisely the position of the film writer. 

^ The technique of his craft compels concentration on 
his chosen theme. 'Zliis concentration is another 
reason for the statement of theme or plot with all 
possible speed and explains why it is impossible to 
introduce a new character into a film after the fint 
half of its length. 

The belated introduction of a character should not 
- attempted by a film writer, since the film-goer will 
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resent being surprised and will attuse the writer of 
having cheated him. 

The film _writer should^ keep in, mind that the film- 
goer wants to be with him — *0 stand alongside him.and 
to_obscryc,.tvith,him.,thtLaclions,a53rjreactioiis of^his 
characieis. 

Hence, the fifth characteristic of film narrative is 
understatement. 

The film writer should take the film-goer so com- 
pletely into his confidence that he is able to practise 
the art of elimination. 

The relationship between a film writer and a film- 
goer is so intimate chat the film-goer should be allowed 
to write a part of the story. 

This attitude on the part of the film-goer is greatly 
in favour of the writer, ance it allows him to achieve 
great speed in narrative. 

It u essential that all omissions, eliminations or 
undentatemeols should be understood, but the fhet 
that film writing offers such opportunity for the prac- 
tice of one of the most difficult aspects of art makes it 
the complicated and captivating thing it is. 

1 have attempted here, not to explain how any one 
may write for films, but to explain to those who can 
write what U the attitude of mind the film smter should 
strive to possess if his aim is popular success not entirely 
divorced from artistic ambition. 

Many yean ago when I asked David ^V3rk Griffith 
what the film writer should strive to do he replied: 

^lake the m laugh;.ina]uLthaii cry; make them waiL’ 

Emotion pluVsusp ensc is the film fo rm ula discover ed 
by^ti ie man who made an*5cEiowleUgeQ ar t 

His^lortnula u still good. iuTof it to-day is true, 
but David Work Griffith, by raising the film from the 
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These are the general principles of film witing, aimed 
at gaining the approval of the largest possible audience. 

The reader will now be able to observe how these 
principles were applied to the short story, ‘Sir Tristram 
Goes West’, -WThten by Eric Kcown and here reprinted by 
kind permission of the proprietors of Puneh. 

It should be noted how the film director, Rend Clair, 
and the dramatist, Robert Sherwood, have added to Eric 
Keown’s gay conception romance and plot value in order 
to achieve the audience contact I have stressed as essential 
to successful film writing. 

Rend Clair has very kindly contributed to thu work 
an essay on the cinematic qualities of 'Sir Tristram Goes 
^Vesl^ and 1 am privileged also to be abie to present the 
first film treatment prepared by him and Robert Sherwood. 

In this treatment the reader will find a film taking shape 
in broad outline. 

The reproduction of subsequent treatments would have 
extended this work to inordinate length. 

I acknowledge the courtesy ofLondoti Film Productions 
in having made it possible to present the first scenario 
ofiered to the public with scenes measured in feet and 
frames. 

Tins very brdliant scenario shows that popular appeal, 
good taste and high artistry may all appear together. The 
student should analyse this scenario and should prepare 
from it his own synopsis in the form of a short story with 
descripdoa and dialogue. If he do this and compare 
his work vdth the tutui^ of the action of the film he will 
arrive at an underscaadingof the spacing in a story designed 
for film production. 
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REPRINT OF 

‘SIR TRISTRAM GOES WESr 

BV EMC KEOWN 


Three men sat and talked at the long table in the 
library of Moat Place. Many dramatic converjations 
had occurred io that mellow and celebrated room, 
some of them radically afiecting whole pages of English 
hiatoryj but none so viul as this to the old house itself. 
For Its passport was being vis^d to the United States. 

Lord Mullion sighed gently. He was wondering 
whether, if a vote could be taken amongst his ancestors 
—most of those dorid portraits had already crossed 
the Atlantic— they would condemn or approve his 
action. Old Red Roger, his grandfather, would have 
burnt the place round him rather than sell an inch ofit. 
But then Red Roger had never been up against an 
econonuc crisis. And at that moment, the afternoon 
sun flooding suddenly the great oriel window, a vivid 
shaft of light stabbed the air like a rapier and illumin* 
ated Mr. Julius Plugg’s cheque-lrook, which was lying 
militantly on the table. 

*Wou!dyougolofortylbousand?*askedLordMuUion. 

Mr. Plugg’s bushy eyebrows climbed a good half- 
inch. Whch they rose further a tremor was usually 
discernible in Wall Street. 

T’U say it’s a tall price for an old joint,’ he said. 
‘Well — might.' 


37 
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Lord Mullion turned to the Eminent Architect. 
‘You’re absolutciy certain that the house can be 
successfully replanted in Mr. Plugg** back garden, like 
a damned azalea?’ 

The Eminent Architect, whose passion happened to 
be Moat Place, also sighed. ‘Bigger homes ian this 
have been moved. It’ll be a cradang job, but there’s 
no real snag. I recommend that for greater safety the 
library be sent by liner. The main structure can go 
by cargo-boat.’ 

The shaft of sunlight tvas still playing suggestively 
on the golden cover of the cheque-book. Sadly Lord 
Mullion inclined his head. 

‘Very well, Mr. Plugg. It’s youn,’ he said. 

A gasp of childish deUght escaped the Pokerface of 
American finance. ‘That’s swell,’ he cried, ‘that’s 
dandyl And, now it’s fixed, would you give me the 
the low-down on a yam I’ve heard about a family 
spook? Punk?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Lord MuUion, ‘he’s quite the 
most amusing ghost in this part of the country. But 
I shouldn’t think he’ll bother you.’ 

‘Any one ever seen him?’ 

'I saw him yesterday, sitting over there by the 
window.’ 

Mr. Plu^ sprang round apprehensively. ‘Doing 
what?’ he demanded. 

‘Just dreaming. He was a poet, you know.’ 

‘A poet? Hey, Earl, are you getting funny?’ 

‘Not a bit. We know all about him. Sir Tristram 
Mullion, laid out by a Roundhead pike at Naseby. 
He must have been pretty absent-minded; probably 
he forgot about the battle until somebody hit him, and 
then it was too late. The story goes that his father, a 
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fire-eating old Royalist, got so bored at always finding 
his eldest son mooning about the library when he might 
have been out trailing CnoMWiit that when he was 
d)ing he laid a curse on Tristram which could only be 
expunged by a single-handed act of valour. Tristram 
rode straight off to Naseby and got it in the neck in the 
first minute. So he’s still here, wandering about this 
library, never getting a chance to do anything more 
heroic than a couplet. And he wasn’t even a par- 
ticularly good poet.’ 

Mr. Plugg had regained command of himself. ‘I 
seem to have read somewhere of a ghost crossing the 
Atlantic with a shack,’ be said, ‘but that won’t rattle a 
tough baby like me, and I doubt if your spook and I’d 
have much in common. How about having the lawyers 
in and sigmng things up?’ 


§» 

The s.s. £*fraca^aiuii was carving her way steadily 
through the calm and moonlit surface of the Atlantic. 
The thosuand portholes in her steep sides blazed, and 
the air was sickly with the drone of saxophones. It was 
as though 3 portion of the nesv Park Lane had taken 
to the water. 

Down in the dim light of No. 3 Hold a notable 
event bad just taken place. Sir Tristram Mullion had 
emerged frott nowhere and was standing there, very 
nearly opaque with stuprise and irritation. His activi- 
ties had been confined to die Moat Place library for so 
long that he could think of no good reason why he 
should suddenly materiafize in this strange dungeon. 
That it was a dungeon he had little doubt. Its sole 
furniture was a number of large packing-cases marked 
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‘Julius Pluco, Ararat, and they were too 

high for even a ghost to sit upon with comfort. Tris- 
tram decided to explore. 

The fint person he encountered in the upper reaches 
of the ship was Alfred BImsting, a young steward, who 
cried, ‘The Fancy Dress ain’t on till to-morrow, Sir,’ 
and then pardonably fainted as he saw Tristram pass 
clean through a steel partition. . . . 

Sitting up on high stools at the bar, Professor Gupp, 
the historian, and an unknown Colonel were getting 
all argumentative over the Extraec^ama's special 
brown sherry. 

*My dear fellow,' the Professor was saying, ‘whatever 
you may lay about Marston Moor, Naseby showed 
Rutert to be a very great cavalry Irader. Very great 
indeed." 

‘Nonsense!’ growled the Colonel. *A hot-headetl 
young fool. Fairfa.x was the better soldier in everyway.' 

*I tell you—* the Professor began when he became 
aware of a presence at hu elbow — a handsome young 
man in the clothes of a Cavalier. 

'frightfully sorry to interrupt,’ said Tristram (fir 
acr]uainunce with the young Mullions had kept hii 
idiom level with the fashion), 'but as a matter off-ict 
I used to know Rup£bt and Faibsax pretty well, and 
you can take it from me they were a couple of insuffer- 
able bore*. RcreBT was a shockin’ he.irty, always 
tiapprn’ you on the back, and Faiifax was a pompous 
old fucL As (ijr Naseby, it was a hell of a meti.' 

Profc«r,T Cupp hrccopped. ‘V’oung man,’ he said 
rrprcMBgly, *1 am dnven to conclude that you have 
be« dnnijag u> excess. It may interest you to know 
lio-t I am the autloTf cf the standard mom>gfSph on 
Naseby.* 
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‘It may interest^a to know,’ Tristram cried rather 
dramatically, 'that I was killed there.’ And he faded 
flirough the black glass wall of the refrigerator with 
such startling case that neither Professor Gupp nor the 
Colonel could ever fact Very Old Solera again. . . . 

After the dazzle of strip-lights and chromium 
Tristram was glad to find himself out on the promenade 
deck, which was deserted. It was nearly three hundred 
years since he had been to sea, returning from the 
French Court in considerable disgrace, having lost 
hb dispatches; but, uded by the traditional adapta- 
bility of the ghost and the aristocrat, he noted with 
unconcern the tremendous pace at which the waves 
were flying past and the vast scarlet funnels towering 
above, which seemed to him to salute the moon so 
iosuitably (he was a poet, femtmber) with great 
streamen of heavy black smoke. As he paced die deck 
he meditated the opening rhymes of a brief ode to the 
heavens. . . . 

Meanwhile, in the the convenient shadow of Lifeboat 
5, a stout politician was surprised to find himself 
proposing marriage to his secretary, who with a more 
practised eye had seen it coming ever since Southamp- 
ton. He was warming up to it nicely. Not for nothing 
had he devoted a lifetime to the mastery of circum- 
ambient speech. 

‘And though I cannot offer you, my dear, either the 
frivolities of youth or the glamour of an hereditary 
title, I am asking you to share a position which I 

believe to carry a certain disunction ” Here he 

broke off abruptly as Tiisiram appeared in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood and leaned dreamily over the 
rail. 

There was an embarrassing silence, of which the 
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secretary took advantage to repair the ravages of the 
politician’s first kiss. 

‘Would you oblige me, Sir, by going away?’ he 
boomed in the full round voice that regularly hypno- 
tised East Dimbury into electing him. 

Tristram made no answer. He was trying hard to 
remember if ‘tune* made an impeccable rhyme to 
‘moon’. 

‘Confound you, Sir,* cried the Politician, ‘arc you 
aware that you are intruding upon a sacred privacy?’ 

Tristram genuinely didn’t hear. He was preparing 
to let 'boon* have it, or, if necessary, ‘loon’. 

The Politician heaved his bulk out of his deck-chair 
and fetched Tristram a slap on the shoulder. But of 
course as you can’t do that with a properly disembodied 
matured-in-the-wood ghost, all that happened was that 
the Politician’s hand sank through Tristram like a 
razor through dripping and was severely bruised on 
the rail. It was left to the secretary to console him, 
for Tristram was gone. 

And then, rumours of Tristram’s strange interludes 
percolating through the ship, all at once he became 
the centre of a series ofalatming enfilading movements. 
The young Tuppenny-Bcrkele>’3 and their friends, 
who had been holding a sausage-and-^ngnoir party in 
the swimming-bath, bore down upon him waving 
Ltberwursts and crowing ‘Tally-hol The jolly old 
Laughing Cavalierl’ Cavalierly was the way he 
treated them. Sweeping off his hat to young Lady 
Catherine, he nodded coldly to the others and walked 
straight ilirough his brother, a young Guardsman, who 
was to dine out on the experience for nearly half a 
century. 

The main staircase was already blocked with excited 
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passengers. At the top of it stood the Chief Steward- 
ess, a vast and imposing figure. Just for fun (for he 
was beginning to enjoy his little outing — and so would 
you if you had been stuck in a mouldy library for 
three hundred years) Tristram flung his arms gallantly 
round her ne^ and cried, ‘Your servant, Madam!’ 
The poor woman collapsed mountainously into the 
arms of a Bolivian nuUionaire, who consequently 
collapsed too, in company with the three poorer 
millionaires who were behind him. 

At this point the Captain arrived and advanced 
majestically. To the delight of the company Tristram 
picked up a large potted palm and thrust it dustily 
into his arms.' Then, with a courtly bow to the crowd 
and a valedictory gesture of osculation, he disappeared 
backwards through a massive portrait of Alsert t»e 
Goop. 

On the way back to No. 3 Hold he sped through 
the Athenian Suite. In it the new lord of Moat Place 
lay on his bed In h'lS pink silken underwear, pondering 
on the triumph with which in a few months he would 
spring upon the markets the child of his dreams, his 
new inhumane killer ibr demolishing the out-of-date 
buildings of the world, I’lugg’s Pneumatic Pulveriser. 

Tristram took one look at him and disliked him a^ 
sight. On the bed table lay a basin of predjgcsted 
gruel. Inverting it qiuckly over Mr. Plugg’s head, he 
passed on to disappear into the bowels of the ship. 


l3 

Blowzy Bolloni and Rcdgat Ike sat at a marble- 
topped tabic sinking s^-nlhctic gin with quiet efficiency. 

I N.B.— Can’l a gbOft frip’’ I uy it can. 
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Tlicy had jpcnt the anernoon emptying several 
niachi'ne»piinj into a friend, so they were rather tired. 

M've Riven IIur and Toledo the line-up/ BoIIoin 
said. *It’i n wow. Toledo’s in cahoou with one of 
ritiRR’s m.aidi and she spilled the beans. The itufFi 
in his new safe in the library — see? Any hop-head 
could fetch it out. Is that ole?’ 

‘Mcbbc it’ll mean a grand all round, eh?’ asked 
Redgat. 

*Or two.* And Itollom winked. 

'That'll be mighty nice. You want my ukulele?’ 

'Yeah. But I got a hunch heaters 'll be enough.’ 

They called for another snort of hooch, testing its 
strength in the approved gangster way by dipping a 
finger in it. The nail remaining undiisolvcd, they 
drank confidently. 


$4 

In the library of the reassembled Moat Place, Julius 
Flugg squirmed on a dh’an and cuned his folly in 
not entrusting the secret plans of his Pulveriser to the 
strong-room of his factory. Only a simp would have 
asked for it by bringing them home, he told himself 
bluntly. But it was too late now to do anything about 
them, for he was roped down as tightly as a thrown 
steer. Also he was gagged with his own handkereWef, 
a circumstance which gave him literally a pain in the 
neck. 

Mrs. Plugg, similarly captive in the big arm-chair 
had shed her normal dignity in a way which would 
have startled the Ararat Branch of the ^Vomen’s Watch 
and Ward Fellowship, over which she presided. Her 
head was completely obscured by a large wicker 
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Waslepaper-baskct, and tbioogh h there filtered strange 
canine noises. 

As for Hiram Plugg, the leader of sophomore fashion, 
he was lashed so Einnly to the siut of armour in the 
comer that it posidvely hurt him to blink; for before 
the high rewards of ace-gunning had attracted Blowzy 
Boiloni to the civilization of the West he had helped 
his father wth his fishing-nets in Sicily, and it was now 
his boast that he could tie a \icdm up quicker and more 
unpleasantly than any other gangster in the States. 

At the back of the library Redgat Ike lounged 
gracefully on the table with a finger curled ready round 
the trigger of a Thompson sub-machine-gun, trained 
on the door. He grinned amiably as he thought how 
bug-house the servants had looked as they went down 
before his little chloroform-squirt, the cook clutching 
a rolllng-pm and the butler muttering he’d rung the 
cops already— the poor bozo not knowing the wire 
had been cut an hour before. Oh, it was a couple of 
grands for nothing, a show like this. Redgat couldn’t 
think why every one wasn’t a gangster. 

Boiloni and Toledo and the Bug, who had been 
searching the panels for signs of the safe, gave it up 
and gathered round the prostrate form of Mr. Plugg, 
who snarled at them as fiercely as he could manage 
through his nose. 

‘Come on, Mister,’ said Boiloni, 'we ain’t playing 
Hunt the Slipper any more. You’d better squawk 
where that dn box is and its combination. Otherwise 
my boy-friend over there might kinda touch his toy 
by mistake, and that’s good-b^ to that teapot dome of 
yours.’ He smiled etilly at Redgat, who smiled back 
and swung the machine-gun into line with Mr. Plugg’s 
bald head. 
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‘Have his comforter out and see what he says,* 
suggested Toledo. But, shorn of much pungent 
criticism of the gangsters and their heredity, all Mr. 
Plugg said was, ‘There’s no safe here, you big bunch 
of saps.’ 

Most sailormcn are practical and many arc crude. 
Bolloni was both. Replacing the gag in Mr. Plugg’s 
champing jaws, he drew from his pocket a twelve-bore 
shot-gun sawn off at the breech and pressed it per- 
suasively against Mr. Plug’s ample stomach. With 
his other hand he took a firm 'grip of the magnate’s 
moustache and began to heave. 

'When you sorta remember about the safe,’ he said, 
‘give three toots on your nose.’ 

Who would blame Mr. Plugg? Gathering together 
his remaining breath, he let out a first toot which 
would have done honour to a Thames tug. He was 
filling up with air for a second one when suddenly the 
three gangsters sprang round as if stung. Painfully 
he turned his head, to see a strange figure standing by 
the book-shelves. (You’ve got it fint guess. It was.) 

Tristram hadn’t noticed the othen. He was poring 
over a set of Spenser when Rcdgat slid back his trigger, 
and it was not until a heavy -45 bullet tore the book 
from his hand that he realized that something was 
happening. A stream of lead was hurtling through 
him and turning a priceless edition of BoccAcao to 
pulp, but he felt nothing. He was filled only with 
resentment at such ill-maonered interruption. 

None of the gangsters had ever seen a man take^y 
bullets in the chest and remain perpendicular. The 
sight unnerved them. Redgat continued to fire as 
accurately as before, but the other three stood irresolute 
Before Bolloni could dodge him Tristram had picked 
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up what was left of Tht Fatty Queen and brought it 
down with terrific force on his head, dropping him 
like a skittle. Boiling with rage, Tristram grabbed up 
7i^ Anatomy of Mtlanckolj and set about Toledo and 
the Bug. One of them discharged the shot-gun full 

in his face, but not vrilh any great hope Gee! a 

ritay guy in fancy-dress who only got fresher after a 
whole drum of slugs] 

It was soon over. Redgat dung to his beloved 
machine-gun to the end, unable to believe that a 
second drum wouldn’t take effect But he. too, went 
down to a thundering crack on the jaw from an illus- 
trated Apoeiypha. . . . 

Trutram ^gan to fed very odd. For a moment he 
sut\-eycd the scene, not quite comprehending what it 
all meant. Mn. Plugg had swooned, which merely 
caused the wastepapei-basket on her head to drop 
from the vertical to the horiaontal. Her son was dearly 
about to be sick. Julius Plugg, himself supine but 
undaunted, was making wild signals with his famous 
eyebrows to be released. 

Then, something in hts nebulous inside going queerly 
click, Tristram realized what was happening. At last 
he had been a hero. At last he was free. The hail of 
bullets had smashed up not only BoccACcao but his 
father’s curse. . . . 

Debating, with the exquisite detachment of the poet, 
whether the Pluggs would be free before the gangsters 
rccQscied, he faded imperceptibly and left them to it. 
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THE CINEMATIC QVALITY OF 
SIR TRISTRAM GOES li'EST 
By RENE CLAIR 

[Rtni Clair — the famous Fttnck film director — who 
bed MVtT before nlleboroUd with a^ one in the pro- 
ducHoa ef a film end who had naer before worked in 
anj county other than Frarwe — here tells how he was 
irmediaielji attracted to the short story, 'Sir Tristram 
Goes IVest,’ originally pmled tn Punch and how, from 
(hat short story, the film. The Ghost Goes West, was 
mlsti with Vu aid ef Robert Sherwood.] 

I have the greatest admiration for those film direc- 
tors who can make a good film from almost any 
snbject. These are the genuine directors of the film 
world, and I would hesitate to say 1 am of their number, 
since 1 feel I must have what I may call a gay afiection 
for any film I direct. 

When I was first told of the central idea from which 
The Ghost Coes West was built into a film, I should have 
felt it impossible for me to dviect this film had I not 
instantaneously been in sympathy with the idea. 
It is difficult to analyze this feebng. It comes with the 
speed of light or not at all. If it docs come, you 
know at once that here is a sutgect which is a happy 
one, as far as you are conceraed. 

It may be that I react in this way to ideas for films 
because I was awriier befue I became a film director, 
and I have been accustomed^ therefore, to regard my 
4 - 
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work more from the point of view of a writer than from 
the point of view of a film director. 

This habit may be a bad one, but it is too deeply 
ingrained in my nature for me to cure myself of it. 
You know how habit becomes in time second nature. 

When, one evening in Paris, Alexander Korda told 
me about the short story from Punch and said he in- 
tended to make it into a film, I was immediately 
attracted by the gaiety of the theme. 

At this time I was working in Paris and I was look- 
ing for material for a new film. The idea Alexander 
Korda brought me was treasure trove. I asked him 
how he thought the short story should be adapted to 
films. 

As I should have done in his place, he refused to tell 
me, but he explained bis refusal by saying, ‘I shall keep 
my views to myself in the meantime — but I shall keep 
them for you. When you are free to come to London 
with your own views, then we shall discuss this idea 
together and you will direct the picture for London 
Films,' 

That was how the conception of Tht Ghost Goa 
yVest began and how I was able to direct my first 
British Film. 

It is not easy to say why a story, at first sight, appeals 
or faib to appeal. 

The story Grom which The Ghost Cots ff'tst was taken 
appealed to me tremendously because of its fine 
imagination and the lyrical qu^ty of its comedy. 

To see a cheerful ghost pursue an unknown enemy 
Com the eighteenth to the twentieth century and 
across the Atlantic Ocean seemed to me a subj«t 
ideally suited to the camera, which has not been in- 
vented solely in order to photograph characters talking 
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to each other at great length in locicty drawing-rooms 
or the board-rooms of Big Business. 

The poetic and imaginative qualities of this subject 
teemed to me ideally suited to the film medium. 
These qu^ties are rate in (Urns, but they have been 
brilliancy illustrated in the films of Charles ChapUn 
and Walt Disney. 

The short story which inspired this film u called 
Sir Trutrem Cam Wat, and was written by Eric Keown. 
This story is charming, and its author is one of the most 
charming men I have ever met. 

1 cannot say he u the most charming, since Robert 
Sherwood, who worked with us on the adaptation of the 
story to him form, seems to me to be in temperament 
the twn brother of Eric Keown. 

Every time I have had the pleasure of meeting one 
or other of these men I have said, 'This one u the most 
charming,' but since I have never met them together 
it u impossible for me now to show any preference. 
That, howes'er, does not prevent me Crom extolling 
the results of their collaboration. 

Until I came to the preparation of this film, I had 
never before worked with an author oa the prepara- 
tion of a film. In France I wrote my own scenarios, 
my own dialogue and often my ovm plots. 

My lack of knowledge of the Eng^h language and 
of English life made it impossible for me to follow the 
same method in preparing Tht Ckatt G«j ftltjf. 

I cannot here thank every one who helped me in the 
difficult task confronting a director who h transplanted 
for the fint time imo a new country, but I must thank 
Fric Keown, Robert Sherwood and Alexander Korda 
—the Kodfatherofthis film— for the happy ce^aboraiion 
which resulted in our Ghost going >S*cit with triumph. 
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A FIRST TREATMENT OF 
THE GHOST GOES WEST 
The reader will note from this treatment of the story 
which became the film scenario that in some instances 
the action has been compressed or extended or com- 
pletely changed. 

Sequences have been transported; some have been 
omitted and some have been added but the general 
plan of the film is here. 

From this general plan or outline another treatment 
is prepared with greater deuil; with added pieces of 
dialogue which make some sequences more important 
to the narrative and others less important. 

In order not to embarrass the reader 1 have omitted 
three long sequences which were dropped entirely. 

These were one showing (he dismantling of the 
castle; one in which Murdoch learns in advance that 
his ancient home is to be transported abroad; and one 
on board ship introducing an clemcDt of jealousy 
into the romance between Peggy and Donald. 

The onussion of these sequences has straightened the 
central shaft of the narrative, which has been strength- 
ened by such elements as the expansion of the reception 
of the ghost in New York and by the inspiration which 
made Ed Bigelow Wmstlf the last of the MacLaggans, 
and so transformed the climax. 

Sequence I, 

The action opens at the Castle of the Glouries in 
Scotland 200 years ago. 

Si 
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In tlic coiirtprtl iix honci are facing held by grooms- 
TIicsc horses belong to llic MacLiggans who enter the 
Castle pushing servants Hide and penetrating into the 
main hall svhcfc the Glnurie — desperately ill — will 
have no medicine but whisky. 

77ic MacLaggan says; 

‘All the men in my family are today going to battle 
nnd arc glad that not a single Glourie will be in our 
army.' 

The Glourie — infuriated — replies: 

'1 would go myself If I were not so ill. Only one of 
my sons—blurdoch — u old enough to go to war, and 
when the time comes he will prove that the Glouries 
know how to fight.’ 

Tlie MacLaggans bunt into laughter. The Mac^. 
Laggan says: 

'Murdoch! We saw him on our way here. He was 
in a field playing with some girls— a better occupation: 
for a Glourie than going to war.’ 

The Glourie sends a servant for his son saying: 
'When he comes he will know how to deal with 
you.’ 

The MacLaggans laugh again. The MacLaggan 
says: 

‘Before going to the war, where wc may all find death, 

I tell you that the MacLaggans despise the Glouries/ 
The Glourie tries to rise. As the MacLaggans leave 
he cries: 

‘My son will find you on the field of battle and 
avenge this insult.’ 

Sequence 2 . 

Murdoch Glourie is in a field playing a game of 
forfeits with some girls. Murdoch is a brave fighter, 
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but he likes the ladies and is spending a last hour in 
their company before going to war. 

The servant sent by the Glourie informs Murdoch 
that his father wants him at once, but Murdoch delays 
to collect a kiss. 

Siqtunce 3. 

Murdoch leaves for the war. His father is carried 
to the door to see him off and says: 

'Do not forget to deal with the MacLaggan.’ 
Murdoch replies; 

‘I can’t. He is too old.’ 

The Glourie cries; 

‘Then deal with his sons. Remember what I have 
told you. Until you have avenged our name I shall 
not sleep in peace.’ 

His servants try to calm him, but he demands another 
glass of whisky. He drinks and says; 

'The honour of the Glouries wiU be avenged. I can 
die in peace.’ 

The glass falls from his hand. Hedies. 

Sequmce 4 . 

On the battlefield. 

Murdoch arrives and is interested in a cannon. He 
has its working explained to him. He remembers he 
must seek out the MacLaggans. He says; 

‘Before I fight the English I must slap the face of a 
MacLaggan.’ 

_ The cannon is fired. The shot brings down a tree in 
the Scottish camp. Murdoch rum to recover the 
cannon ball and finds a ^rl frightened by the noise and 
hiding in a thicket. 
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Every night when the dock strikes twelve you will 
walk abroad in search of a I^IacLaggan.' 

Stgume 6 . 

The present day. 

Glourie Castle is a niin. The last of the Glouiies 
is a young tnan, Donald, who lives poorly and is in 
debt. Establish that the ghost of Murdoch is familiar 
to the people of the castle and that all except Donald 
ate afraid of the ghost walldag at midnight. 

Stjueiue 7 . 

A lovely American girl, Peggy Martin, arrives at the 
castle by car and walb in. This is easy, since the 
main door hangs almost off lU hinges and for stxt)' 
yean it has been impossible to close it. 

The hall is deserted. Peggy walks to the library, 
which is also empty. She returns to the hall. She 
sees a man and says: 

‘I should like to speak to the owner of the easile.' 
The man says: 

‘So should 1.’ 

Without further explanation be leaves her. 

The man is one of several creditors who have been 
trying to collect debo from Donald. 

The creditors are gathered in the kitchen, where Mrs. 
MacNifT, the housekeeper, is trying to gel rid of them 
by sa)-ing the castle is to be sold to some wealthy 
Americans. 

The creditors say sio one would buy a min with a 
ghost. 

Donald comes face to face with Peggy, who tells him 
he wants to buy the castle and asks leave to bring her 
parents to sec iu 
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The creditor arc impressed by the only chance ihey 
have of getting their money. 

Mr. and Sirs, hfartin see the castle. Afr. A/artin 
is a t)^caIJy keen American business man. Mrs. 
Alartin is terrified of ghosts and has heard of the Glourie 
ghesL P<5gy sitJuJd rather Jike to meet a ghost. 

To satisfy his M-ife that there is no such thing as a 
^□st, Air. Afartia proposes to visit the castle at mid- 
night, and Donald is eompeUed to invite them to dinner, 

5rrcf2Cf fi, 

Thor is consternation in the kitchen. 

Ucles a banquet is prepared for the Afartim, the 
deal vdQ be ofil If the ghost should walk, the deal 
■win be oS. 

Mrs. AfacMfT penuades the creditors to help. 
After much doubt, they agree to supply the food and 
to act as servants. 

The banquet is a great success, and A/r. A/arfin Is 
ddighted when pipers supply music while they march 
roosd the table. 

Sr^sfsrg. 

The clock shows twelve-thirty and the dining-room 
is eiapiy. 

In the Ato. Martin waits for her husband and 
daughter, who arc making a tour of the castle and who 
return to say there is no sign of a ghost. 

Tbe>' agree to buy the castle and to return within 
twrnt>--four houn to sign a contract. 

They leave. 

is driring her own car. As she starts olTine 
' Donald in such a way that he is greatly 
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It is a wild night, with rain and wind. 

Donald does not understand why the ghost has not 
walked, but be learns the reason when he finds Mrs. 
blacNifT putting back the dock, which she had put on 
by one hour.so that thcAmericans might not meet the 
ghost. It is only eleven-thirty. 

Sequence lo. 

Great relief in the castle turns to acute anxiety when 
Peggy returns saying her car has broken down and 
asking jf she may telephone a garage. 

There is no telephone, and Donald has to ask her to 
stay the raght. 

does not understand the haste with which 
the old servant prepares her room. As twelve strikes 
the old servant runs off and Donald has to help Peggy 
with her dress. She is in love, but Donald leaves telling 
her not to mind any noises she may hear during the 
night. 

At five minutes past twelve the ghost knocks at 
Donald's door, but Doitald does not reply. 

Peggy is about to go lo bed when the ghost knocb at 
her door and asks for a MacLaggan. Peggy opens the 
door and is delighted to see a figure in full Highland 
dress. 

The figure greets her politely and asks if perchance 
she has seen any one of the name of MacLaggan, with 
whom he has an old score to settle. 

Peggy is unable to help him and asks who he is. 

The figure replies he is the famous Glouric ghost 
and expresses surprise she has not heard of him. 

P^gy b amused, and the ghost — rejoicing in such a 
charming divcision — remembers the game of forfeits 
he used to play when he was alive and tries to collect 
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a kiss from Peggy, but she laughs and tells him she has 
never been kissed by a man in such a costume and says 
he might be Judder if he were to return in modem 
clothes. 

Donald has heard nothing of this scene and thinks 
the ghost has not disturbed Peggy, when there is a 
knock at his door. He thinks he hears Peggy’s voice. 
He opens his door and is greatly frightened when he 
sees a shape in white. 

Peggy laughs. She says she has used the sheets 
of her bed to make henelf like a ghost in order to 
return his visit. 

Donald undentands what has happened, but cannot 
explain. He can only pretend he was the ghost. 
Peggy steps up to him and says: 

“Now that you have taken off that costume I am 
willing to pay my forfeit.’ 

For the first dme in his life Donald is kissed by a 
pretty girl, and is so upset that he cannot sleep. 

Sequme it. 

On the following morning Peggy and Donald have 
breakfast and Peggy teases Donald about what hap- 
pened during the night. 

Donald is hopelessly in love and tries to find out if 
Peggy is engaged. 

Their conversation is interrupted by the return ol 
Peggy’s parents. ^ 

Mr. Martin drives a hard bargain and Donald 
affected by the nearness of Peggy — agrees to every- 
thing until Mr. Martin says he means to have the 
castle pulled down and taken to Florida. 

Donald is horrified. What wll his ancestors think? 
What will the ghost do? 
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Mr. Martin offcn to take Donald to America to 
supervise the rebuilding of the castle. 

St/juenct 12. 

The stones of the castle, wapped and numbered, are 
loaded on board ship. 

Stqftcnct 13. 

On board ship Mr. Martin meets another American 
business man, Ed Bigelow and boasts to him of his 
castle and introduces Donald, who is very happy in 
the company of Peggy. 

Mr. MarUn and Ed Bigelow are rivals, and Kir. 
Martin cannot resist sayittg Glourie Castle is reputed 
to have a ghost. Ed Bigelow does not believe this and 
laughs at Mr. Martin. 

Stpme 14. 

In the hold of the ship the ghost awakes. He is 
bewildered and cries to his lather to tell him where 
he is. The Voice of the Glourie tells him he is on his 
way to America. Tliis dbpleases him. 

Murdoch makes his way from the hold and b sur- 
prbed that no one is afraid of him. Stewards even 
tell the way to take. 

He iinds himself before a great door, which two 
stewards quickly open. 

Murdoch walks on with a great roar, but there is not 
a single scream in reply: only loud applause. 

It b Fancy-dress night, and hb ancient costume is 
judged the best. People cnnvd round to congratulate, 
but Murdoch is not accostomed to such disrespect. 
He stands clear and cries: 
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Mr. Martin ofTcrs to take Donald to America to 
supervise the rebuilding of the castle. 

Seipenci 18. 

The stones of the castle, wrapped and numbered, are 
loaded on board ship. 

Siqume 13. 

On board ship Mr. Martin meets another Americatv 
business man, £d Bigelow and boasts to him of his 
castle and introduces Donald, who is very happy in 
the company of Peggy. 

Mr. Martin and Ed Bigelow are rivals, and Mr. 
Martin cannot resist saying Glourie Castle is reputed 
to have a ghost. Ed Bigelow does not believe this and 
laughs at hfr. Martin. 

Stqmtt 14. 

In the hold of the ship the ghost awakes. He is 
betsildered and cries to his father to tell him where 
he is. The Voice of the Glourie icUs him he is on his 
My to America. This displeases him. 

klurdoch makes his way from the hold and is sur* 
prised that no one is a&aid of him. Stewards even 
tell the way to uke. 

He finds himself before a great door, which two 
stewards quickly open. 

Murdoch walks on with a great roar, but there is not 
a single scream in reply: only loud applause. 

It is Fancy-dress and his andcnl costume is 
judged the best. People crowd round to congratulate, 
but Murdoch is not accustomed to such disrespect. 
He stands clear and cries: 
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‘I am not one of you. I am the ghost of Glourie 
Castle.’ 

This leads to still greater enthusiasm, and people ask 
how he was able to get the illusion of the dust of 
centuries on his dress. 

hfurdoch sees he will have to prove he is a ghost, and 
asks for the lights to be lowered. 

Deliberately be takes off his head and places it on S i 
chair. This feat brings down the house. 

Even Airs. Afartin applauds. She has been told by 
Peggy that the ghost is Donald and that he once played 
a tri^ on her. 

Murdoch angrily disappean. 

St^mt 15. 

On deck that night Peggy sees Murdoch leaning on 
the rail. She talks to him. He recognizes her as the 
pretty girl he had met in the castle and is pleased. 

He is charming, and again proposes playing forfrils, 
but just as he is ateut to collect the forfeit the voice of 
his father makes him disappear and Peggy opens her 
eyes to find she is beside Donald, who is in modern 
dress and claims no forfeit. 

Peggy thinks Donald has made fun of her and is angry. 

Sfpierut iG. 

The whole ship is in commotion. So one knows 
what to believe. Donald b upbraided for carrying a 
joke too far. 

He tries to explain to Afr. Martin that there is a 
ghost — that he b himself and that Murdoch b hii 
ancestor. 

AD. Afartin refuses 10 beJirve any such nonsenw, 
but Alurdoch appears and Mr. Martin a convinced. 
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Mrs. Martin is terrified and inssta that the sale of 
the castle be cancelled. 

Sequenee 17. 

Meantime news that a ghost is on board ship has 
been cabled to New York and is a front page story. 

Ed Bigelow secs a great opportunity to advertise his 
business and offers to take over the castle. 

He is on the point of succeeding when Mr. Martin 
wakes up to the value of what he is losing. 

Mr. Martin and Ed Bigelow bid against each other. 
The price rises to fantastic heights, but Mr. Martin 
hangs on, since he realizes that the arrival of a ghost 
vfill CTcate a sensation in New York. 

Stjutnet 18. 

Tlie reception in New York ts tremendous and Mr, 
Martin is triumphant. 

Messages from the ship, saying a ghost was about to 
land, have created national interest. Mr. Martin it 
surrounded by teporten and photographers. He speaks 
over the radio and Icooh-s an hour of glory. 

Sepmi 19. 

That same night the ghost lands while the stones of 
the castle are bring piled up on the dockside. 

He finds the place strange, and realizes aflcr contact 
with the workmen that his old Scottish tongue and 
modem American slang have very little in common. 

SrpifAcr 20. 

The rebuilding of the castle is bring carried on by 
the same means as it was tom down. Each numbered 
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Stone is set in place and Donald, who has now become 
an energetic business man, is in cha^e. 

He pretends he is in^fTerent to Peggy, but she 
becomes more and more charming to him and he is 
really falling more deeply in love with her. 

At midnight the ghost fakes his customary walk 
through the casde, but the only penon he meets is an 
American watchman, whose language he does not 
understand and whom he cannot frighten. 

Murdoch is more and more weary and goes off calling 
for a MacLaggan. 

Sequtnu 2 1 . 

The castle is now finished and there is to be a grand 
opening ceremony. 

Mr. Marlin, since he is now the owner of a Scottish 
castle, thinks he has the right to wear Scottish dress.^ 

He has sent out hundreds of invitations, and the tit* 
bit of the evening is to be the appearance of the ghost 
at midnight. 

Ed Bigelow has said there is no ghost and has made a 
bet with Mr. Martin. 

The dinner is served in Scottish style, but the pipers 
are negroes who p!ay the pipes as if they were members 
of a jazz orchestra. 

Donald Is angry at the travesty of Scottish custom 
and be and Peggy quarreL 

Sejufrut 22. 

After dinner Peggy goes alone to walk on the terrace. 
Donald goes to his room and begins to undress. ^ 

At midnight Mr. Martin asks his guests to be quiet. 

He has the lights lowered. 

At ten minutes past midnight the guests arc *t‘ 
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waiting the appearance of the ghost, but Murdoch 
docs not walk. 

Mr. Martin begins to get worried, but Ed Bigelow 
smiles. He is happy thinking of the discomfiture of 
his rival and of the bet he is to win. 

Sequence 23. 

In another part of the castle Murdoch is wandering 
around very unhappy. He does not like these Ameri- 
cans, whose language he does not understand and who 
refuse to be afraid of him. 

He decides he will not enter the hall to be insulted, 
when a drunk man whom Mr. Martin has sent from 
the hall tdls Murdoch the way to the hall. 

Murdochstillrefusestogo. The dnmk man becomes 
angry and insults Murdo J>, who slaps his face. 

He has just done this when he hears strange music 
and the voice of his father faintly. 

Murdoch feeb faint and asks the drunk man his 
name. 

The drunk man replies with a common American 
name, but presently admits that he is the last member of 
tn ancient Scottish family called MacLaggan. 

Murdoch reaUzes that at last he has avenged hb 
amity and that he need no longer be an earth-bound 
ipirit. 

tequence 24. 

Donald is about to redre when someone knocks at 
lis door. As usual he tells the ghost to go somewhere 
Ise to find a MacLaggan. 

He hears Murdoch’s voice saying he has found one 
nd that he has come to say go^-bye. 

Murdoch, fainting, enters Donald’s room. He says 
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how happy he u nt the prospect of joining his ancestors 
and hopes I^onald will be happy with Peggy. 

As he (inishes speaking his face and hands become 
transparerjt and disappear. The human shape col- 
lapses and there is nothing left on the floor but the 
clothes of the ghost. 

Stquenct 35. 

It is twelve-thirty. In the hall Ed Bigelow is tri- 
umphant. 

A noise is heard outside. A door opens. Murdoch 
appean and slowly crosses the ball. 

hirs. Martin, who has become quite accustomed to 
the ghost, leads the applause. 

Donald, who has put on the clothes Murdoch left 
behind, goes out through the terrace door, while ap- 
plause acknowledges Mr. Martin's victory. 

Stquenee 36. 

Donald quickly crosses the terrace. He is in a 
hurry to return to his room and end the joke, but a> 
well-known voice says: 

‘Murdoch!’ 

Donald is face to face with Peggy. 

He notes her sadness and questions her. She ttoks 
she is speaking to Murdoch and tclb him how sad she 
is because Donald has decided to go aioy. She thinks 
he has ceased to love her. 

Donald is so happy that he nearly gives bunsell 
away, but he controls himself and says he will go 
once to speak to Donald. 

Sequence 27. 

It ij one o’clock. There is joy in th' 
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Mr. Martin is teaching his guests some old Scottish 
dances, and everyone but Peggy is trying to learn 
them. Peggy is seated in a comer alone. 

Donald, nowin cveningdothes, enters the hall. Peggy 
is surprised to sec him again. He asks her to dance 
and while they are dancing he tells her he knows what 
she has said to Murdoch. 

She is very happy and nestles closer in his arms, 
while every one dances to the bagpipes. 
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Dissolve to: 

Music Chances 

TO Bagpipes 

Directed 

BY 

RENE CLAIR 

Dissolve to: 

DoTRIBtnXD 

BY 

UNITED 

ARTISTS 

Fade-out 

Music Continues 

3. BACKOROUND--65 FT. I FR. ScOTTUII LANDSCAPE 
Over this, in fortgromd, c bouquet 0/ thistles fades in. 
Over this, Title fades in. 

SCOTLAND 

IN THE 

ElQitTEENTH CeNTURY 

Dissolve to: 

Bagpipe Muac Stronger 

Ext. Scotland — Day. Med. Long Shot 
Bagpipers, leading a column of Seottish soldiers, walking 
right to left, plajing. The men follow in formation, 
all going to left. 

Dissolve to: 

Bagpipe Munc Lower 

Ext. Glourie Castle — Day. Lo.no Shot 
Six mounUd men {the MaeLa^ans) ride over the bridge 
and towards the courtyard at right. 
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Dissolve to: 

Mcsia Smt Lower 

Err. CAsrtfi Gourtvard — Day. Lono Shot 
The last of the six men starts to UJt across the coinpard. 
Pan ^v^•H Hiu. We see him go up the steps and join 
the Jive other MaeLoggasa. 

4. Close Shot— a* ft. 3 nu- 

Os taslle steps. As the last man joins The MacLaggan 
asid one of (At stAm. 

First Son: Whai are we voting 
for? 

Second Soh: WcVc not to be 
denied by tbe Glouries! 

First Son: If they refuse to open 
we'll break down the door! 

MacLaooan (stopping them): 

Whist, Udsl 
MtTsio Stops 

He steps lift. Pan with Him, leaving the sons off right 
and showing the groom through the peep-hole, 

1 tell you again, we should see the 
accursed Glourie . . . and if you 
don't open the door . . . 

5. ClOSE-UP — 28 FT. 15 FRS. 
of the groom behind (he grille 

(off-screen) . . . we’U break it 
down! 

Groom: Aye . . - aye . . . but I 
daren’t disturb the Glourie. 
fit closes the door. 
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Muno CitANQu 

TO Bagwej 

Dixectzo 

BY 
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Diueln to: 

DimUBUTEO 

BY 
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ARTISTS 

Fadt-mt 

Music CONTCWZS 

Fadi-in 

3. BaCKOROUNO— 65 FT. I FR. SCOTTISH LANDSCAPE 
Over this, in fongntmd, c hugvet of thistles fades in, 
Ooerthis, Title fades in. 

SCOTLAND 

IN THZ 

Eiohteentii Century 

Dissolve to: 

Baopipe Music Stro.noer 

Ext. Scotland— Day. Med. Lono Shot 
Bagpipers, leading a column of Scottish soldiers, walitng 
right to left, playing. The mm follow tn formation, 
all going to left. 

Dissolve to: 

Bagpipe Music Lower 

Ext. Glourie Castle— Day. Long Shot 
Six mounted men {the MacLaunns) ride over the bridge 
and towards the coarpyard at right. 
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i)wjofc« u>: 

Music Still Lower 

Ext. Castle CouRrvARD— D ay. Long Shot 
Tie last of the six m*R stertj ta UJl across the courtyard. 
Pan with Him. We see him go up the steps end join 
the fve other Maeteggeoa. 

4. Close Shot — 2 r ft. gnu. 

Or «uC2( sUpt . As (he last mm joins Tie MaeLaggm 
and one a/ the others. 

First Son: What are we waiting 
for? 

Second Son: We*re not to be 
denied by the Glourics! 

Foot Son; If they refuse to open 
wc’U break down the door! 

MacLaogan {stopping them): 

Whist, lads! 

Muuo Stom 

He steps l^. Pan WITH Him, fearing tAr sow ejfni|Al 
and shouiing the groom through the peep-hole. 

I tell you again, we should sec the 
accursed Glourie . . . and if you 
don’t open the door . . . 

5. Close-up — 28 rr. 15 tns. 
of the graom behind the grille 

(off-screen) . . . wc’U break it 
down! 

Groom: Aye . . . aye . . . but I 
daren’t disturb the Glourte. 
ffe closes the door, 
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Dissoht to: 

Int. Castle Hall— Day. Close Shot 
Pouring Noise 

A servant is kneeling fy a large barrel of whisky, filing 
a decanter at the tap. Camera Travels Back to 
Medium Shot as the servant rises and exits right- 
6. Medium Long Shot — 3a jt. 7 frs. 

IVe see The Glourie, seated, with 0 servant standing at 
right, holding out a smalt glass of medicine. First 
servant enters left, carrying the whisky. CA»*eRA 
Travels Forward to AfED. Shot of the three. 
First servant takes large glass and starts pouring whisky 
into it. 

Second Servant (holding glass 
out): Here, yourme^dne, Glourie 
. . . The phystdan said . . . 

Glourie (taUng smaU g^ass)^ 

Never mind what the physidan 
said! 

{He throws the glass over his shoulder. 

It crashes to the ground, of ) : 

My medicine’s always been whisky 

Glass Crash 

Travel up to Close*up 
Glourie and second servant. 

He takes the large glass of whisky and drinks. 

Second Servant; But I tell you, 

Glourie, be said it would kill 
ye! 

Glourie starts handing the glass to lejl. 
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Close SnoTv-as ft. 15 Frs. 

Front anile. Glome mlnf, tetond eenanl at UJi. 
Glmrie handt the glast w^h fajt seTTont, of righlt 
taka. 

Gioimis: I mil no die . . . 

{^knocks of) : 

I will no die until Pve seen toy son 
go to the war! 

(Mrr< ir a load tnsh of. ffe leans 
femarJ): 

\\^at was that? 

Groom (o^f-rcrroi): The MacLag- 
gans! 

8 . Loso Shot— >10 rr. to ras. 

Glotm's mUd left, ku baek U> us. We see door in huk- 
pound. The MaeLeggans on eonting through the door. 
Two ions push the pom oat of tiitir ti-q?, ^ right. 
Second Son; Out of the way, you 
lout! 

First Son: There’s the Glourie! 

Th^ range lienueka behind their father. 

MacLaqoan (fls he stops watting): 

Ah! . . , 

. Med. Close Shot — 20 ft. 14 m, 

Glourie seeled, a sevreni m rodl side ^ him. 

Glovue: And what bosiness have 
men of Clan MacLaggaa with me 
this day? 

{<0 Kroant): Give roe my bonnet! 

The seroent gives him the bomut, ahieh he starts to put 
on, while we keer MacLaggm's toitei 
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MacI^ooak (ej'-smen): Gavin 
Glourie, we come to tell you that 
me and my five sons, and all the 
men of CSan Afac . . . 

10. Med. Lokq Shot — 16 rr. ii fw. 

MaeLaggan and Ids Jive sons tanged behind him. 

. . . Z.aggan, are marching to 
fight the English for the glory of 
Scotland. And we rejoice that in 
the battle there will not be one 
fighting man that bean the hated 
name of Glourie 

ri. Close Shot — ^ 4 rr. 5 frs. 

Glourie and the servant at left. During the next speech 
the groom enters te/i and comes to stand behind Glottrie’s 
chair, at right. 

Glourie: I am too old and too ill 
to fight this day. But if, by acci* 
dent, any of you MacLaggans 
should happen to stray into the 
front line of battle, you will see 
there my son, Munloch . . . 

(laughter starts oj). 

12. Med. Long Shot — 15 ft. 13 Frs. 

The MacLaggans. Th^ ore laughing, 

MacLaocajj: Vburson Afunfoch, 
eh? Aye ... we »w him just 
now, in a field, playing wit^ 
women . . . young women. A 
better occupation for a Glourie 
than going to war! 
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13. Meo. Lono Shot — i4rr. 4«u. 

Glourie. The groom standing hekiitd the (hair, at 
right. 

Glourie (to groom): Fetch me my 
son! (gfoam goes 6 aci:graua({): He 
will repay you for this insult! 

MacLacgan (off-jereen): He*U 
have his chance on the battle- 
field . . . 

14. Med. Lono Shot— 7 rr. 8 ms. 

Ilf tJu MaeLaggans. 

. . . but let oie tel) you, for the 
last time, that the Glousies are a 
clan of craven . . . 

J5. Medju« SHOT—ty IT. t nu 
of Glourie. 

(oj'-tmen): . . . cowards, and we 
hfacLaggans, bdog men, depise 
youl 

Glourie (furious): MenI 1 tell 
you one Clootie’s man enough to 
thrash fifty MaeLaggans. 

//< JAmtes his slick off Iffl. 

16. Lono Shot — 17 rr. 14 ms. 

Rnerst angU. Clourie seaui right foreground, Mae- 
Laggeru at back. Tht stick fidls tn front of Mac- 
Laggan. 

First Son (suppingfoTxtvri] : That’s 
an insult, fatherl Wc'U resent itl 
MacL\C0an (stofrs him and tUps 
forward): No! It’s a waste of 
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itren^th to bicler with lie las^ 
poor feeble reUcs cf tie 
Glotirie. Come on, ladsi 
Tif Clcsrit jisri: loaiisffar 

^‘•vLMng to throw afin them. 

Glooue: Get out before my son 
coma . . . 

1 7' Gt ci<K Shot— ft. 

(ilnerit enJifrrant at right. 

. . . and slays you alii 

iff tinwj his glass off right. We hear tie erssi' 
Ghurie reaches for somethdng else. 

. . . Gi^-e me . . . give . . • 

A)ti {he sets that he has the wlas^ 
itcanter i/t hastiand chaagts his tmnd) : 

Hring me another glass! 

Dissidr* t,K 
hfi*»tc Starts 

r.XT. l^Et.r>— D ay. htEDiuu Shot 
MuniiYh and a girl, sealed. Murdoch is Hssttsg the 
girl and ice hear laughter eff-serten. Murdoch rises. 

Murdoch: Whose tuin is it now? 
eit he nalks, he passes hehiitd seoeral girls who are 
sealed. Eaeh girl in turn speaks. 

First Girl: Mine! 

hiuRDOCH {eontinues walking): Later. 

Second Girl: Minel 

Murdoch: No! -* 

Third Girl; Minel 

Murdoch: No, no! It’s Jean’s! 

He stops bj> the last girl and sits next to her. 
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What’s the diHmncc betwixt a 
thistle in the heather and a kiss in 
the dark? If yon can’t tell me by 
the time IVe spelt KiUiecrankie, 
you must pay the forfeit, {he starts 
sptUing)\K.Uh-lrl-E . . . 

Jeak; I give it up! 

Mcrcoch: Wait now! , . C'R- 
A-N-K-I-E. Wdl, you pay the 
forfeit. 

Jean: What is it? 

Murdoch: You know very well 
it’s a kiss: it’s always a kiss. Come 
here . . . {he starts kissini fur). 

Groom [af-sereen): Murdoch! 

MurEOCH looks up onriZftJ)‘ 

What is it? 

Groom (off-sereen); Forpve me, 
krat . . . 

Music CotmNtres 

1 8. Med. Shot— 9 rr. 4 rw. 

77 u groom, looking off right. 

, . . your father is wanting you. 
Murdoch {tff-smen)-. What for? 

Groom: I think he’s wanting you 
to be going to the battle. 

Muse Continues 

19. Men. Shot— -15 ft. 

Murdock and Uu guls, 

Murdoch: Och, aye, the battic 
. . . but fim I must claim the 
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foriHt. (fte starts Jcissinj Iht girl 
egm'n). 

Groom (of-sirm): Murdochl 
Murdoch fists and starls off UJl. 

20. Long Shot — 13 ft. 14 frs. 

As Murdoch runs i« ri^A/ io irwn, turns and speois to 
girls of right. 

^{tHl00Ctl: Fare thee well, lassies. 

I’ll be back soon! 

Ht runs right, jumping ortr piU of hap. Grom starts 
after him, but goes round tnd of hap. 

Fade-out 

Musio CiiANOES TO Waruicz Notes 
Fade-in 

SI. Ext. Castle— Day. Meo. Shot — 80 FT. 9 rw. 
Clourie seated unth servants, and Murdoch staruhng, 
Clourit hands Murdoch sword. Servant at right hetpt 
Murdoch put sword on while Clourie takes shield from 
other servant. He now hands shield to Murdoch, uho 
takes it and starts left down the steps. 

Music CONTINUU 
a . Long Shot — iQrr . tn . 

Murdoch runs dawn the steps. Pan WITH IbM. Ijj 
comes to kis horse and mounts, helped bp groom, lie 
starts riding left, 

Mvssc Stom 

Clourie {ojf -screen): Murdochl 
Murdoch stops and looks right. 

*3. Close Shot— 9 re. 0 t»s. 

Clnne, seaUj at top of castle steps. 
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. . . When you meet any of the 
C3an Macl-a^an on the battle- 
field, strike him dovml 
84. Close-up— 3 ft. 9 fbs. 

Murioch sealed on his horse, tie speahs e£ tight to his 
falhtr. 

Murdoch: But 1 thought I was 
supposed to figbt the English. 

25. Close Shot — 10 ft. t fr. 

Glourie^ seated. 

Oloorie: You’re a Glouric. You 
fight the hfaeLaggam first. You 
can attend to the English later, 
afi. CwBE-up— 4 FT. 6 fRS. 

9 / Murdock. 

(e/-frT«n): . . . Good-bye, my 
son. 

Murdoch: Good-bye, father. 
noRSE Hoon 

ay. Losq Suot— 1 1 ft. « fm. 

Murdoch raises hts shield tn a gesture of farewell, tie 
and the groom start tiding across the bridge. 

28. Meo. Shot — 43 rr. 7 fm- 
Clourie and the servants. 

Cloltue: Rexocmber) You must 
not pause for one moment until 
you've avenged that icuuhl 
Camera. Traveu Forward to Cuke Shot 
Second Servant: Now, Clourie, 
you must rest. 

Glol’Rie: Aye, 1 ret. My son’s a 
s 
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man at last. I can die content 
{he stes glass of whisky in ser- 
vant's hand and reaches for it ) : . . . 
when I’ve finished thit whiky. 

He drains the glass. 
ag. Close-up — lo ft. la frs. 

Glourie's hand as it opens and releases the glass. Th, 
glass falls out of scene and we hear it {rash. PanDowj 
with the hand as it drops. IVe see the body of the ser- 
vant as he enters from left. 

Glass Crash 

F£iisTSERVANT(o^-jfr?ffl); Glouric! 

Glouric! 

Second Servant: What’s hap- 
pened? 

First Servant {off-screen): He’s 
ill . . . 

Second Servant {off-screen): Aye, 
very . . . 

30. Close Shot— 59 ft. 7 frs. 

The two Servants’ heads. 

... ill. 

First Servant: Wll we send for 
the physician? 

Second Servant: No. It’s too 
late now . . . 

Pan up to coat-of-arms above the door, leaving servanli 
off-screen. The voice continues: 

Music Starts 

. . . May Heaven receive the 
soul of Gavin Glourie! 


Dissolve to: 

MireiC CoNTINtlES 

Ext. Sky— Day. Long Shot 
/« the clouds. iVe see a small cloud going right to left. 
Dissokt it>: 

Ext. Fields — ^Day. Long Shot 
Music Continues 

Murdock and his groom enter riiSng/rom left and ride 
away as a column of clansmen walk toward the 
camera al left. 

Dissolve to: 

Music Ends 

Ext. Meadow — Day. Lo.vo Shot 
IVe see sheep gTaiif{g around a tree. The head of a girl 
(the shepherdess) appeals os she stands behind the 
thicket in foreground. 

Murdoch (off-screen ) : Good mom* 

inf, my bonnie Isssl 

Groou (off-streen)-. Remember, 

Murdoch . . . 

3f. Med. Shot — 8 ft. i fr. 

Reverse. Over the thicket, we see Murdoch end the 
groom on their horses. 

. . . your father said you mustn’t 
pause. 

MimoocK: Be quiet! Tell me, 
lassie, which is the way to the 
battle? 

38. Med. Shot — 9 ft. ii frs. 

The shepherdess. 
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SiiEPiiERSESs: TTie second turning 
to your left, and then bear right 
’till you come to men fighting, 
and ^at’d be it 
33. AfED. Shot — 67 rr. 15 ras. 

Murdoch and groom. Murdoch miles. 

Murdoch: WeU, if the battle 
doesn’t start on time. I’ll come 
back. Wait for me. 

Thy slarl riding off left. 

Dissolve to: 

Music Dissolves in 

Ext. Scotch Gamp — Day. I^ono Shot 
We see Ih campj men tiding, others lined up, Murdock' 
walks towards th camera from background, lyhen he if' 
in Medium Close Shot, we Travel to Rjoht as 
he walks to the cannon. He pauses and speaks to the 
gunner. 

Murdoch: Ah! That cannon 
looks as though it had seen great 
service! 

Gunner (proudly): Aye! It’s been 
fighting for Scotland for over a 
hundred years! 

Murdoch has crossed to right. 

Murdoch: But how many can- 
nons have the English? 

Gunner: Oh, a dozen or more, 
but they’re ^ brand-new. No 
match for Old Terrible, here! 

Wait ’till ye hear him. 

Murdoch; Ah, I’d glad to, but 
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Gnt I've an account to settle 
with the cuned Macljggans. 

H( walks to risht. Thavei. wmt Him. A mm 
siart&ng ai njAt slaps hfvtdxh. 

Soldier: What do you want wlh 
them? 

Murdoch: They've insulted the 
name of Glourie, which I am 
proud to bear . . . {Iht soldier 
smiles ) : Are }'eu one of the Mac- 
Laggans? 

Soldier Me? No.nof 

I hate them too . . . 

!U rviu 0^ r<|A(. Murdoch looks a/Ur hin. 

34. Med. Long Shot— 18 ft. 4 ms. 

Music 

Side angle from the back 0/ the cattnen. We see the men 
around it. The gunner is standing read/ as the erti/Zr^ 
ofuer eniers left. 

OmcER: Have you aimed Old 
Terrible? 

Owner: Aye, air! He’» all ready 
to blow the English off the face of 
the carthl 

OmcER; Then — fire! (Ac nms off 
left). 

GuiortR (toAirinni);Tothe right! 

(lA^ pull the gun)-. Too much! To 
the left, to the left) pull the 
ether tf^): Good) Fire. 

The mm on the ether side puU; this eeaset the men 
ii thejeregreund to fall deem. This suddenly jerks the 
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.ouDER Baopifes Added 

He walks to right. The pipers in haekgrounJ start 
playing. Camera Travels TO Right. The Clansmen 
follow MacLaggan. A man stands in his way at right. 
MacLaggon slops and the Clansmen stand still. 

Soldier (the man who questioned 
Murdochy, MacLag^m? 

MacLaggan: Don’t inteirupt us. 

We’re . . . we’re advandog. 
jOIW Pipes Stop 

Soldier: But Murdoch Glourie is 
looking for you! 

MacLaggan: A Glourie? Here, 
on the battlefield? Where i» he? 

Soldier (int/iValing left): At the 
cannon. 

MacLaggan (to his row); You 
lads go and find him! 

First Son (stepping forwati ) : But 
the battle . . .? 

MacLaggan; First we must setUe 
this important matter. About 
turn! (the clansmen fact about): 

March! 

Lotm Bagpipes Start Again 

The clansmen raw march to the away from tts. 
Camera Pans and shows all the clansmen marching 
away, MacLaggan in the rear. 

Bagpipes Fade Out 


End or Reel I 
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38. Err. Meadow—Day. Meo. Long Shot— 9 rr. 
3 nis. 

Murdock and groom run in rigkl bj the thicket. We set 
ike fallen tree in background. 

Murdoch; It must have rolfcd la 
there! I’ll leap over. Here . . . 
hold my claymore aad targe . . . 

The groonx takes the sword and shield while Murdock 
starts to leap ooer the hedge. 

39. Close Shot — 46 ft. 13 frs. 

Reverse, from the other side of the hedge, as Murdoch 
jumps down. 

Shepherdess {off'Sereeny.Ohl . . • 

Camera Pans Left, leatnng Murdoch off-screen, and 
we discover (he shepherdess. She is crying. 

Murdoch {fiffscreeny. ^Vhy, my 
dear young lady, what's the 
matter? 

Shepherdess: This horrible battle! 

Murdoch {off-screen): Oh .. . it 
can’t be . . . {he enters right): . . . 
as bad as all that! 

Shepherdess: My lover is there 
fighting, and he’ll be killed! 

Murdoch (sits near her)', Ob, you 
mustn’t think of him. He’s a hero. 

We’re all heroes (pats her hair): 

These, there . . . there . • • now 

Shepherdess: You’re a kind, good 
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man, and I thaidc yoo for tom* 
forting me. 

Murdoch: It’s a pleasure, my 
dear. Tell me, do you know the 
game of Spdl'me*a-Riddlc? [sfa 
sfutkis krr luad *ao’): Well, you see, 

I ask you a riddle, and if you can't 
tell me dae answer by the time I 

Groom {o^-mten)'. Murdoch'. 

Afur^oth looks vp rijk(. 

40. Close Shot— jo pt. 4 ms. 

Th/ pem, stwi/ng en tht other tidt of the thUktt. 

. . . Remember your father laid 
you mustn't pause! 

Murdoch {off-streen)-. Away with 
youl I'll be out in a moment. 

The poem tlerlt 0$ Ufl. 

41. Med. Lono Shot — 9 ft. 15 prs. 

7^ fee hlaclAggans walkvtg to^rds camera. Tkp 
ttt the poom of rtghl and stop. 

First: There's a Clouric! 

Second: That's his groom. 

First: Well, he’ll know v\hcre 
Murdoch is! 

Tiord: Let's ask him! 

Tkp start of right. 

4*. CuitE Skot— ti FT. 7 ru. 

Mniock end the shephnins. 

SutMiERDta: I give up. 
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Mobooch: Well, you must pay 
the forfeit. 

Shepherdess: What is it? 

Murdoch: It’s this . . . 

He starts hissing her. 

Groom (^-sfr«n); Murdoch! 

Murdoch {jtUases the girl): AthI 
(he starts stoning). 

43. Medium Shot — 8 ft. 8 frs. 

Reeerst, from the other side of the thicket, as hierdeck 
stands into scene. 

Murdoch: There's always some 
cuned infcmiption/ (seer scette 
^S’Tighty. Ob, I sec! (totheiitl, ojf)‘. 

Forgive me, lassie, I'li 6e back 
soon! 

Htjvmps eser the hedge and rvns ejf right. 

44. Medium Lo.vg Shot— la n. 14 frs. 

The groom is lying on the ground, the AfaeLagg<int 
by him. As one of them throwr the grom't hnnet 
dawn ei him: 

Crcwm; Murdoch! Murdoch!! 

Murdoch enters, right foreground. 

hfusoOCTi: Here . . . stop! 

The MatLaggons stop, tom and tome back lauo'di 
Atufdoch. 

Ad Ds.: Thereheu! . . . /fa, ha! 
Xxolcathim! . . . The bold GIf>u- 
rie! . . . The fi^htiog man! . . . 

First: >^jih a wonuD. as (uual! 

They Liagh. 
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45. CtosE Shot— 5 rr. ii res. 

Mwdock. He mkts a gtitttre. 

Murdoch: Retam my claymore 
and you’ll *lop yoor laiighingl 
Third Son {off-smen^i Come and 
get it yourself! 

46. Medium Shot — 6 ft. i fr. 

The MacLaggani. Tkefi are laughing. 

First: Wc’H return U . . . through 
your body! 

Thy laugh. 

47. Med. Long Shot— 37 ft. 5 frs- 
Mttrdaeh nshet at the AfaeLaggaru. 

Murdock: Hand it overt 
Ad Lib. (ai he tries to gtl sword)-. 

You’ve met your match, Glourie. 

Come odI . . . Get that Clansman, 

Glourie! . . . after himl . . . 

Music Starts 

He passes through Ihm^ but they draw their swords 
and. he is ^rcetf to lum end run. T?i4> start a/irr him 
and the groomfoUows, runnwg. 

Dissoloe to: 

Music 

Long Shot 

Clansmen lined up, tenth a mounted effieer at left. 
Officer: Talc care! 

As the men shoulder their einymores, Murdoch conwf 
running right foregrtuiul and ships by the horse. 
Murdoch: Justanunute . . . just 
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a minute! Ihavetohaveasword! 

\Von’t someone lend me a swurd? 

He sets the MecLaggaas cOTrdng and starts rvodsg 
off through the men in the haekgrowtd. The M/se- 
Laggans, followed fy the groom, run infoom right fart' 
ground and start after Murdock through the clanmun. 
Dissolve to: 


Err. Scotch Camp— Day. Mid. Lono Shot 
Murdock enters, running through terJs at tack end ernes 
down to foreground, where he hides beHnd a barrel. 
Music 

48. Attoe Caknon— Day. Med. Long Shot-* rr. 

13 ms. 

The gunner is rnrrdng the carmen again. 

Gujr^er: G^! 

The cannon fret. 

Music 

49. MiDifM Shot— I et. 8 fm- 

Murdoch hiding behind the barrel. 

Explosion 


Music Conti.vl'es 

50. Medium Lo.no Shot — 6 rr. 4 rw. 

The barrel, hit bj the cannon ball, trphdet. 
cloud of smoke rises. 

Munc 


A huge 


Medium Shot — 12 rr. 2 run. 

Three of the MacUggans. as ,f 

dottit L'letr arms as the ether Iteorun tn Jj . ‘ 

bonrutj off. 
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Mono 

52. Medium Long Shot — fi pt. 7 frs. 

MuriocKs gfoom is looking up. He wcils, then 
catches Mttrdoch's boniut as it fiaats down. He looks 
down at it. 

Muao 


53. Close-up— 156 rr. 4 pus. 

of the groom. He looks around, then looks up. 

Groom: May Heaven receive the 
soul of Murdoch Glourie. 

Dissolve to: 

^fusIa 

Extra Sky^Dav. Long shot 
Clouds |oin| right to tefi. 

Dissolvt to: 

Musifl 

Ext. Sky— Day. Extreme Long Shot 

Clouds, to left. Below, (Arpu|A b Aoto in the 
clouds, tc« set the earth. The boitlt is still going m. 
Glourie's Voice: Murdoch, my 
ion, can you bear 

Dissolve to: 

Music 


Ext. Sky— Day. Loso Shot 
Clouds going right to fc/i. 

MuRDoai’s Voice: Father, where 
are you? Where am I? 

Gloorie’s Voice: In limbo — the 
empty place between heaven and 
earth. I died with honour, and 
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you died a coward’s death. Do 
you realize that? 

Murdoch’s Voice: Yes, father, I 
suppose I did. 

Glourie’s Voice: Then you can 
never be ivdeomed among: your 
ancestors in heaven. 

Murdoch’s Voice: Never? 

Glourie’s Voice: You will be 
an earth-bound ^host doomed 
to haunt the dark . . . 

Dissolvt to: 

hlusiG Becomes Fukeral March 
Ext. Sky— Day. Lono Shot 
Pan Dosvn and Show Long Shot GtouRie 
Castle . . . halls of Ctourie Castle . . > 
h tfu emrtjard W4 te* A* two infant}, aha push tht 
Ttldners in two lines from the ends tif the triiit la the 
door oj the easile. 

Dissoke to: 

Munc 

Ext, Castle Bwooc — Day. Losa Shot 
Side angle an bridge. Murdoek's groom is aaliing 
slowlj across the bridge, earing Alurdoeh’i hat on a 
tartan. A groom, leading kerse, is following 

kirn. 

Dissoke to: 

Music Conttvues 
Med. Lono Shot 

From castle sups. The senanit at kettam of supr, 
iaclf to as, wiA peasaiUt and rtlsinert farming a 
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danbU line going up to the bridge. The groom advances. 
As he conus up the steps the two tervanis turn and start 
following him. 

Dissohe to: 

Music 

Int. Castle Hall — Day. Med. Loko Shot 
The groom adseneis and pats the bonnet down on the 
table. The two servants have stopped by the window. 
The groom steps back. 

Music 

)4. McDitni Shot — ' la ft. to pm. 

The fireplace. A small cloud of smoke enters from tap 
of thefireplaa^ enlarges aad takes shape. 
to: 

Muac Stops 
Same SeT'UP 

Murdock appears. He raises his hands and nis Ids 

(jyj. 

pS- Med. Loko Shot — la rr. lo nu. 

The groom, looking off left, terrified as he tees the ghost. 
Groom (rcinn; Ids hands): He 
Lord preserve us! It’s a ghost! 

IHe runs to beekgwnd end up the 
stairs) : 

He’s come back! It’s a ghost! 

,6. Mecmu Shot — 33 ft. 8 pm. 

Murdock, looking off right after the groom. 

{Off ftr/m) : It’s a ghost! 

Murdock looks frost. 

Murdoch: Father? . . , 
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Gtotnus’s Voice; Ye*, my son? 
Muaxiocii; How long do I have 
10 go on with this nonsemc. . . , 

1 mean, (dghteaiag people Hie 
that? 

Glourie's Voice: You promised 
to avenge our honour and you 
faiied. . . . 

57. Extresie Long Shot — 9 ft, 7 nu. 

MvriQth tresses Us cms. 

. . . You %viiJ remain a phantom 
in this castle until that promise 
is ful . . . 

58. MeCIUV SMOT--34 FT. 2 TO. 

AfurJech behind the lahU. 

. . . filled . . . when you twist 
the nose of one of our enemies and 
make him kneel before you and 
admit that one Glourie can thrash 
fifty MacLaggam. 

Camera Travels to Close-op Murdoch 
Murdoch {pwtossts his arms) : But 
suppose I can never find a Mao 
Laggan? 

Glourte's Voice; A promise is a 
promise. . • • 

Fade-cui: 

Fade-in: 

Chimes: 

59. 7ht. CtfTLE CLaB-vs^ rr. 

4 FRS. 

The hail flock, /i sham nddnight and starts striking. 
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Music Starts Third Strobe 

Glourie's Voice; Every night, 

' at . . . 

Music 

6 0. Med. Long Shot — i3rr-iOFRs. 

Murdoch, stan£ng behind the table, seen from the back. 

. . . midnight, you will awaken 
and walk through the halls of 
this castle . . . 

Murdoch walks forward, passes through the table and 
goes right 

. . . until you’ve found a Mac- 
Laggan and . . . 

Music 

61. Mediuh Shot— 13 ft. 15 prs. 

Murdoch walhng towards the door. 

. . . forced him to bow before 
you in humble apology. . . . 

ScREAU 

Murdoch pasus the door. Ifr ftrar 

a scream from the ether side. 

Music 

6j. Iwr. Upper Corrtdor — N ioirr. Med. Lono 
Shot — 14 ft. 12 prs. 

The two servants enter, rumdng from left and go to back' 
ground, where th^hide fya wall. Murdoch enters left 
and walks to the right. 

. . . Then, and not 'till then . . . 

63. Medium Lono Shot — 15 ft, 6 frs. 

fJrtyT«, with servants right foreground and Murdoch 
uellinj to lift tochgmund. 
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. . . \nll yon be permiued to 
ascend from Kmbo and join jiDur 
noble ancestors in heaven. . . . 

Murdock exits Itfi on to the terrace. 

Music 

64. Lono Shot — 67 pt. 7 m. 

On the terrace. Murdoch walking aw<^fTom us. 

. . . Farewell, miserable ghost of 
a Glouriet 
Murdock dissolces out. 

Muac Continues 
DUielce to: 

Err. Castle— N ioirr. Err. Long Shot 
The castle, seen in the night. 
tiissoUi to: 

Err. Castle— N ioirr. Ext. Lo.vo Shot 
The castle, changed. We see it o much eUef, Title 
fades in: 

TWENTIETfl CENTURY 

Disseise to: 

Music 

Close-uf 

A board — It bean the legend: 

FOR sale 
CIOVRIE CASTIE 
affly wrrin.N 
Muuc OiANczs TO Jazz 
Dissotse to: 

Tie lighting changes from N'lOHT to i)sr. 
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Mcsio Changes to Jazz 

Ext. Castle — Day. Ext. Long Shot 
The castle has changed a great deal. A car enters 
from left and starts across the bridge. 

Mctac 

65. Meo. Long Shot — 5a ft. 6 frs. 

Pah SHCT,/oHou!ing lA* cor as it goes over the bridge, 
A girl is dncing it. At the end of the bridge the car 
turns to the right. 

Dissolve 0 : 

Music 

Close Shot 

A girl sealed in the ear looks off right at the castle, then 
gels out <f the ear. She s0rU out, but stops and turns 
off the wireless in the eat. She exits right. 

Musjo Cut Off 

66. Mbd. Lono Shot— 40 FT. 4 frs. 

At the door of the castle. The girl enters left, walks 
0wafds castle steps, goes up the steps 0 the eastle door, 
u about Is jo os 0 Am nnu out from the door. She enters 
castle. 

Dissolve U: 

Hen Cackle 

Int. Castle Hall — Day. Ext. Ixing Shot 
The girl is walking asvay from camera. She loohs 
around, then walks towards background. 

67. Med. Shot — ix rr. 7 frs. 

li'e see a man (Fergus) closing a door. He walks 0 
left. Pan with Hot. He is about to go up the 
stairs, when we hear: 

Peggy ( tffserttny . Hey! 

He turns and looks off-leJI. 
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60 . Med. Long Shot — lo ft. 15 frs. 

Reverse. Fergus standing aith his r. hand on newel post, * 
Pegg^ by chair background, 

Fergus: Huh? 

PeoaY: Excuse me, but I’m look- 
ing for the owner of this place. 

Fergus: Aye . . . 

69. Med. Long Shot — 5 ft. 14 frs. 

Fergus at foot of stairs: 

... so am I. 

He turns and goes up the stairs. 

70. Med. Long Shot — 22 ft. 

The girl walks to right. Pan with Her. She fries 
sitting on the arm of 0 chair, and the chair collapses. 
She looks around end quickly tries to replace the leg 
under the chair. 

END OP REEL 2 


REEL 3 

71. Int. Castle Kitchen — Dav. Medium Shot — 

19 FT. 14 FRS. 

TTie door opens and Fergus enters. He slams the door 
shut and comes down the steps. 

Fergus: He’s biding somewhere 
about this castle and 1 propose 
to find him! 

As he exits left, Pan to Right and discover MaeP^f, 
the housekeeper. She faishes drawing a bucket out of the 
well, then turns and speaks lo the men off-left. 
MacNiff: Well, you’ll not find 
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' him here, so 1 would thanlc you 

to take your sour faces out . . . 

72. Medium Shot — 19 rr. i fr. 

MatKa^e, Ross and two other tnditori standing in front 
of the fireplace at Fergus enUrt from the right and joins 
them. 

(offscreen)'. . . . my kitchen! 

MacKaye ( leaning forward ) : 

Donald Glouiie owes me about a 
hundred and hfly pounds for ales, 
wines and liquors funiisbedduring 
the past seven years. 

Fergus: And he owes me upwards 
of two hundred pounds for pro* 
visions. 

Ross (sups between the /ttw): And 
what about my loan? 

13, Gloss Shot— 82 rt. 10 ras. 

I\,lae}iiff enters right. 'Throughout the next scene wt 
Pan with Her os she walks through the creditors, 
IVhen the walks to left, tve see two more creditors. 
MacNipf (uuliing): Aye — ^aye. 

We know how much he owes you 
skin-hinu! And you know how 
much chance you have of being 
paid before the day this castle’s 
soldi (Stops in front of last man at 

m 

MacKaye (stops her at she returru 
to the right): And when will that 
day come? 

MacNiff: I just could not say. 
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Fergus: We’ll not wait for it I 
goes to him): We’II get 
the bailiff and take possession 
ourselves. 

MacNiit: Possess away thcnl 
But get Out of my sight, the lot o* 
youl 

Fergus; What’s more, there’s 
someone else in the house after 
him. 

MacNip?: Who? 

(SAt starts to rigit) : 

Fergus: I don’t know. 

MacNipp: Where? 

Pan ^vT^l Her, Uaving M# mditers out. Ftrgvs 
fetlews htt. 

Fergus: In the hall. 

MacNipp; Oh, ayel Well, he’ll 
not be there longl 
She pUks up a broom mi txits. 

DissoUt to: ' 

I.VT. Hall— Day. Close Shot 
Ptggj is stwtJing bj m amour, looki/ig Of it- Sbt 
tuns to right tehen she heart: 

MacNipp (off-seren): How did you 
come here? 

As Peggy ualks right, trt Pa-n wmi Her «oi ^A'/rawr 
Mae^nf jtaaJing at the right- 

Ptaar: Well, I ... I J«* 
walked ia that front door. U 
was open. 
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MacNiff: That's no reason. The 
lock of that door's been broken 
for tvfo hundred years. What do 
you want? 

Feogy; I saw a sign that tins 
place was for sale. 

MacNifp: Thai's still no reason. 

Peggy: Do you know the price? 

MagNiff (amazedi: You’ll not be 
thinking of buying it, are ye? 

Dissoloe to: 

Int. Corridor — Day. Loho Shot 

tnltn riihl bukgnnml end raw doum ta a 
door. She knocks. 

hCAcNiFP: hfaster Dooaldl 
She exits into room. 

^4. Imt. Donald’s Rooit— Day. Close Shot— 3 ft. 
At AfocA'i^ the room. 

MacNipf: Master Donald! . . . 

15 , Medium Long Shot — 1 1 rr. 13 frs. 

Shooting through French door mil on to terrace. Some one, 
sealed back to camera in a ehair, is reading. We see the 
smoke oj a pipe, 

Donald {off’Sereen ) : What is it? 

MacNifp (^irrrrff):ltinight bea 
purchaser! 

Bondi quicklj rises from fhdr, Aeps kis book end comes 
foTveard. He stasds tn the dootw^. 

Donald: Do you think he’s 
serious? 
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76. Cu33E Shot — 9 rr. 10 frs. 

MacJ^ff standing is tht room. 

MacNifp: It*s a she . . . and 
young, too. Bui she’s got a queer 
kind of speech. 

Donald has entered right. 

Donald; I’ll try to undentand 
her. 

He exits right. 

77. Int. Kitchen — Day. Med. Close Shot 30 rr. 

15 FRS. 

The creditors are sealed around a table. Fergus, with 
one man standing on either side of him, is adding up 
Donald's debts. 

Fergus: The debts of Donald 
Glourie come to a grand total of 
two thousand, three hundred and 
seventy ‘four pounds, eighteen 
shillings. . . . 

{he rises): 

and four pence ha’penny. 

Gauera Travels Back 

We see all the men around the table. Fergus goes up^ 
stage. 

MacKaye: And he hasn’t even 
the ha’penny to pay us. 

Ross; Do you think he’ll ever sell 
this old ruin? 

Crawford: Not while the GIou- 
ric Ghost walks these halls. 

MacKaye: ’Tis the curse that’s 
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been on hi» famity for ten genera* 
dom! 

The oiArn noi. 

78. Med. Long Shot — 90 ft. to nu. 

Fapu standing elent. 

Fercus: Ghost or no ghost, debts 
are debts and must be paid. 

Come on I We’ll search the 
castle . . . 

(lA/ others enter sight astd join him)'. 

... till we find the renegadel 
{he starts toalhng, then stops for a 
nomenl): 

And when you find him, don’t let 
him out of your sight! 

//* exits, followed bjr the others. 

79. Int. Haix— Day. Long Shot— < 6 rr. 4 r»s. 
hfae/t'if end Donald enter gmektp down the stairs end 
eeme to Peggy. 

MacNiff {to Peggy)'. This is Mr. 

Glouric, Miss. 

(SA* |«j.) 

PeooY (MDtf'(a7^:IIowdo}'oudo? 

Trastl to Close Shot 

My name is Peggy Manio. 

DorfALo {looking at k/r)'. Oh . . . 
mine's Donald, 

Peooy: 1 hear ytm're imertsted in 

selling this castle- 

Dosalo: ISTiy . . . yea. I . . , 

I might be interested. 

{{nduaUs the eheir) 
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Will . . . will you ... will you 
sit down? 

Peooy: Y ... no, er ... I tlnni 
I’ll just stand. I liie to walk 
around a Int. I’m kind of ner- 
vous. 

Donau) (jintYu^): That’s funny. 

So am I. 

He leans on the 'back of the chair. The chair collapses 
and both almost lose their balance. 

Oh! 

8q. CtOSE-UP — 4t FT. 3 FR3. 

Pegg^ and Donald as th^ straighten up. 

Peoov: Oh . . . that’s too bad! 

Donald: It doesn’t really matter. 

I break something every day, 
just for the pleasure of putting it 
together again. 

(She smiles): 

Are you an American? 

Peggy: Yo. Bow’d you |ucsi it? 

(He stares other): 

Why do you keep staring at me 
like that? Have you never seen 
an American before? 

Donald: Oh, yes. Several. 

Peooy: \Vhere? In the Zoo? 

Donald (sndling^: Please forgive 
. me. It’s just that . . • * ' 

we don’t often have anything 
worth staring at in this ca..* 

There is a noise off. Tbe^ look off right. 



MacKaye » 

Glouric ... / 

8 r. Medium Shot— 6 ft. ii to.» ,, 

MatKi^e standing tn the doosxJw- ^ ' 

. . . There is a financ^l majt^ w_ 
to discuss. 

82. Long Shot — 44 ft. 8 frs. 

Donald and Peggy rigil foreground, AfaaKaye in doorway 
background. 

Donald: Oh, yes, of course. Do 
sit down. 


( 7 b Peggy, as they start towards the 
stairway) i 

Pm not at alt sure that I do want 
to sell this castle, but I’ll be glad 
to show you around. 

Peooy: ^Vhy, thank you. 

Donald (os Ih^ go up the jtnVs): 
Of course, some of die panelling 
is falling to pieces, but it can 
easily be repaired. . . . 


77t^ go up Ike stairs. MacKaye starts following them. 
Dissolve to: 


ItfT. First Corridor — Day. Long Shot 
DonaM and Peggy enter from stmrs right and come to a 
doer on landing at right. 

Peggy (<zr ih^ walk): Oh, I love 
itf You’ve DO idea what it means 


to us to see something that isn't 
newl 


Donald (yndtca^ag dbor): Oh . . . 
here is the room that Mary Qjiecn 
of Scots slept in. 
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MaeKayt apptars from the itairt as Ptggj, Iha 
Donald, txit into tJu mm. MacKajt stops. 

Sj. CtosE-VR — 5 rr. 15 frs. 

of MaeKayt. Ht stts some om off right. 

AfAcKAYE: ftstl . . . PsstI . . . 
psst! . . . Heyf . . . 

84. Long Shot — 36 tr. 10 piu. 

Rtotra angle of the corridor. A creditor is coming 
towards the door from the background. 

{off-screen)'. , . . He’s in that 
room! 

The second creditor stops facing the door just as Peggy 
and Donald enter from the room. 

Donald (to creditor): Oh, how 
. . . hot*' do you do? 

He quickly takes Pegg/s am and they walk up-stagt,. 
followed by (he second creditor and MaeKayt, teh enters 
left. 

Dissohe to: 

Int. Hall — Day. Long Shot 
of the stairway. Peggy and Donald condng down the 
salirs, followed by the creditors. As Peggy emd Donald 
stop at the bottom of the steps, the creditors slop on the 
landing. 

Peggy: It probably sounds silly 
to you, but I guess every Ameri- 
can has a hankering for this kind of 
romance . . . and beauty, and 
. . . {she toms towards Donald): 

. . . and peacefulness. . . . 

She sees the men, who haxt stopped on the landing. 
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Ij. Close-up — 22 ft. 10 frs. 

Reverse. Peggy and Donald. 

. . . \Vho are all those cheerful- 
looking men? 

DoNALDiOh, they’re . . . they’re 
just business men. 

Peogy: Do they want to boy the 
castle? 

Donald: Yes. They’re very keen 
to get possession of it. 

He and Peggy start walking away, 
dissolve tel 

Ext. Castle— Day. Long Shot 


At the door of the eastle. As foe of the creditors enter 
from the castle and line up on the steps, watching some- 
thing off right uilh surprise. 

5 . Medium Shot~30 rt . 15 m. 

Peggy and Donald standing by Peggy’s tar. In (As 
background we see the creditors on the steps. 

Peoov (looking around) : 1 think it’s 
lovely] 

Donald (looking at her): Yes, 
lovdy! 

Peggy: I’m sure you'd hate to 
part Nvilh it. 

Donald: Well, I’d hate to let any 
of them have it. 


Peggy (she laughs)'. We haven't 
said anything about the price! 
Donald: Oh, no! Oh, there’s no 
need to mention that. 
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PlQOV (gtlling into tht cot)'. I’ll 
leave that lo my lather. Would 
il be all tight if I brought him 

here? . . . 

{DtnalJ tUpi to the ear and leam 
on II); 

. . . and my mother too? 

Do.vau>: Of ojursel . . . 

87* SricTT* — FT. 10 ns. 

Rrotrst. Ptggp in the tar, Donald standing at the right 
Donald: Perhaps you could bring 
them here for dinner this evening? 

{Peggy smiles): Have you any 
Other rdarive? 

Paoor: No. 

Donald: I mean ... 00 husbands 
or aayfhui^ like that? 

Peooy: Oh! Not even one. What 
time shall we be here? 

Donald; Oh, as early as possible 
... I mean • . . 

(he steps back): . . . eight 
o’clock. 

Peggy: Eight o’clock. 

88. Close-up — 30PT. iifrs. 

* • Donald, looking dozen off at Peggy. 

Donald; And iC for any reason, 
your parents can’t come, you’ll 
come anyway, won’t you? 

Eedoy Ob, don’t 

wony, I7Ihavethemhere. Good- 
bye, Air, Glouriel 
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Donald: Good-bye, Miss . . . 

(of, her ear ttarts): Miss . . . 

Gar Noise Dissolves out 

Daneld hoh sJUr hr, sm^ing. 

DUselve to: 

Int. Castle Hali/—Dav. Med. Loso Shot 
Group of ertdilors, inthtdwg Fergus, who is sealed on 
table at right. 

Fergus {rising from the tabU)‘. And 
who’s to furnish this hoe dinner? 


MacKaye: And the champagne? 
Ross: And who’s to serve it? 


89. Medium Shot— 18 rr. 8 prs. 

Mrs. MaeXif and Donald standing on the stairs. 
Donald (indieating off-sereen)'. 

You'll furnish the meat, Mr. Ross. 

I think we’ll have grouse. And 
the champagne from you, Mr. 

MacKaye. And, Mr. Crawford, 
we'll have some ofyourbestsalmon. 

As he ends the hne, he guiekfy turns and goes up the stairs. 
Macjfiff cones doun the stairs. 

MacNiff: And all of you'll help 
to serve iti 

90. Medium Shot — tiSir. srsts. 

The creditors. 

Ross: ^Miat? 

MacKaye: The insolence of the 
woman! 

Fergus: WeTI see you in j:ul first, 
and him tool 
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Camsra Travels Back 
MatXiS is Usmerti lejl foreground. 

MacNifp: Come into the kitchen 
and we’ll all have a glass of 
whisky and talk it over. 

MacKave: We will not. 

Fergus: We’re self-respecting 
tradesmen and we’ll not. 

MacNipf (steps to them)-. Ye heard 
the talk just now-, didn’t ye? 
CRAWFORPiAye, wedid, but . . . 
Fergus: Aye, but . . . 

Disseht to: 

Int. KrrcitEN — Day. Close*ur 
of Maejftff's hand pouring uhisij' in a glass held 
Fergus. She stops and he molions for more. Htrku 
pours again. Camera Travels Back and Kt t 
that Fergus is stated at the kitchen table. 

MacNiff (off-serttn): The lass is an 
American, and all Americans arc 
filthy with money. Is that not so? 

Fan to Right 

AIacKave (of •screen)'. I’ve heard 
of some that used to be. 

(}t'enowseeAm. AfacMif'shand 
about to pour whisky into kit glass. 

He puts his hand ooet glass ) : 

That whisky was furnished by 
me and I’m still owed for it. 

MacN’ift (off^smen) : Come, come, 
now, Mr. MacKaye. Even if it 
isn’t paid lor, it’s still whuky. 
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{H« uncosiTs his glass, she pours. 

He motions, she stops.) 

CAttERA Travels Back 

and we see MaeHiff, as dte tentiaues: 

1 know Master Donald owes you 
aU . . . 

Camera Pans Left 
showing the creditors. 

{off-screen): . . . especially you, 

Mr. Ross, you 0int*hearted 
moneylender . . . 

Pom footi al her off. 

. . . but the only chance you ' 
have of being paid is for him to 
sell the castle to those Americans. 

Start Back to Biom 

Fergus {off-sctten): What about 
the Glourie Ghost? At midnight 
he’ll be appearing. . . 

We see Fergus, MaeMiff, and AlacKaye. 

. . , and there’ll be no sale. 

MacNiff; They’ll see no ghost. 

We’ll give them a good dinner. 

And long before midnight they’ll 
have agreed to buy the castle and 
we’ll be rid d* (hem. 

Fergus ; Hmm . . . maybe! 

{Ar rises) : Come with me, lads. 

We must give this matter some 
thought. 

He drinfes and pais Ids glass down. As the men start 
mt, AlacNiff grabs the tsddsfy 6e!£l« which MocKaye 
is taking away with him. 
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Camera Travels Back 

is discaomd UJl foreground. 

MacNiff: Come into the kitchen 
and we’ll all have a glass of 
whisky and talk it over. 

MacKave; We will not 
Fergus: We’re self* respecting 
tradesmen and we’ll not. 

MacNiff {steps to them): Ye heard 
the talk just now, didn’t ye? 
CRAWFORD:Aye, wedid, but , . 

Fergus: Aye, but . . . 

Dissolve to: 

Int. Kitchen— Dav. Close-up 
of MaePfiff's hand pounng whisky in a gAw <W 
Fergus. She stops and he motions for more, Her l 
pours again. Caaiera Travels Back and wt 
that Fergus is sealed at the kitchen table, 
MacNiff (of-seretn) : The lass is an 
American, and all Americans are 
filthy with money. Is that not so? 

Pan to Right 

MacKave (of-sereen): I’ve heard 
of some that used to be. 

{bFf now see him. Maejitfs hand 
about to pour whisky into his glass. 

He puts his hand over glass ) : 

That whisky was furnished by 
me and I’m still owed for it. 

MacNiff {off.sereen) : Come, come, 
now, Mr. MacKaye. Even if it 
isn’t paid for, it’s still whisky. 
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{He uncovers his glass, she pours. 

He motions, she sbips.) 

Caicera Travels Back 

and we see MaeHiff, as she continues: 

I know Master Donald owes you 
all . . . 

Camera Pans Left 
showing the crediiors. 

{eff~screeny. . . . especially you, 

Mr. Ross, you flint-hearted 
moneylender . . . 

Ross looks at her off. 

... but the only chance you ' 
have of being paid is for him to 
sell the castle to those Americans. 

Start Back to Right 

Fergus (off-setetn): What about 
the Glourie Ghost? At midnight 
he’ll be appearing. . . 

We see Fergus, MacNiff, and MaeKaye. 

. . . and there’ll be no sale. 

MacNitf: They’ll see no ghost. 

We’ll give them a good dinner. 

And long before midnight they’ll 
have agreed to buy the castle and 
we'll be rid of diem. 

Fergus; Hmm . . . maybe! 

{he ris«): Gome with me, lads, 
must pvc this matter some 
thought. 

He drinks and puls his glass down. As the men st^*l 
cut, MeuHiff grabs the ahisfy bottle which MacKd/f 
is taking away ttstS Km, 
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Camera Travcu Back 

ii ditenunJ Itji /artgmind. 

MacNiff: Come into the kitchen 
and we’il all have a glais of 
whhky and talk it over. 
hfAcKAYs: \Vc will not 
Fergus: IVc're self- respecting 
tradesmen and we'U not 
MAcNtfp to /Am): Ye heard 
the talk just now, didn't ye? 

Crawford: Aye, we did, but . . . 

Fergus: Aye, but . . . 

Dissokt to: 

Int. KrrctiEN— D av. Close*up 
cj Moeyiff's hand pouring whisky in a glass ktU ip 
Ftrgus. She stops and he nutions for more. Her hand 
pours again. Camera Travels Back and we see 
that Fergus is seated at the kitehen taile. 

MacNiff ioff-scTtert): The Jass is an 
American, and all Americans are 
filthy with money. Is that not so? 

Pan to Right 

MacKaye {off-saeen)-. I’ve heard 
of some that used to be. 

(We now see him. MaeMff's hand 
about to pour whisfy into his glass. 

He puls his hand over glass): 

That whisky was furnished by 
me and I’m still owed for it. 

MacNsff (t^-sereen): Come, come, 
now, Mr. MacKaye. Even if it 
isn’t paid /or, it*s •' ’ • 
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{He uncover! Hr glass, she pours. 

He motions, she stops.) 

Camera Travels Back 

and we see MaeJfiff, as sH tortUrmts'. 

I know Master Donald owes you 
all . . . 

Camera Pans Left 
showing Ike mchlors. 

{off-sereea): . . . especially you, 

Mr. Ross, you flint-hearted 
moneylender . . . 

Ross looks at her off. 

. . . but the only chance you 
have of being paid is for him to 
sell the castle to those Americans. 

Start Back to Ricirr 

Fergus {off-scteeti)-. What about 
the Glourie Ghost? At midnight 
he’ll 'be appearing. . . 
lyi see Fergus, MatMff, and MacKaye. 

. . . and there’ll be no sale. 

MacNjtf: They’ll see no ghost. 

Wc’ll give them a good dinner. 

And long before midnight they’ll 
have agreed to buy the castle and 
wc’U be rid of them. 

Fergus: Hmm . . . maybel 
(H rises): Come with me, lads. 

We must give this matter some 
thought. 

He drinks end puts his glass down. As the run start 
out, MaeJftff grabs the whisfy bottle which MacKa^t 
is taking away with him. 
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frightened my grandmother out 
of her wits. Huh! I’ll keep my 
eye on that dock! 

As he turns to look at the clock: 

Dissolve to: 

Int. Castle Dining-roosj — N icnr. Long Shot 
showing the iahle, trilh Donald, Mrs. Martin, Peggf 
and MarAn seated. Fergus is serving. 

Martin: You know, I’m in the 

retail grocery business 

Chain scores &I1 over the United 
States. . . . 

94- ClosE'UP— 7 FT. 9 frs. 

e/ Martin. 

. . . Over twenty million custo* 
mers. Quite a responsibility 
knowing that every day you 
have . . . 

95. Close Siior—at rr. 6 nts. 
e/ Donald. 

{offscreen): . . . twenty million 
stomachs to frill (He laughs.) 

Do.vald {smiles off at Martin): Oh! 

... Yes 

Fergus: They’ve drunk the whole 
bortle. 

Do.valo: Open another. 

Fergus: Remember, it’s twenty- 
two and six a bottle. 

He exits nghl as MaeKerfe enters leji. 

.MacKave: And remember aho 
that’s my stud. 
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Donald, embarrassed, smiles. 

Mrs. Martin {offsattny. This 
place seems very . - . 

96. CuSSE-U? — 14 FT. 10 FRS. 

0/ Mrs. Marlin. 

(of -screen): . . . antique. 

Peggy (oj’-sereen): It’» six hundred 
yta« old, mother. 

Mrs. Martin: I knew 1 could 
feel a sense of the past here! Is 
it, by any chance . . . 

97. CwsE Shot— 18 rr. 5 FRS. 

«/ Pe|£7. Frpis is standing behind her. 

(ef'ffrwa) : haunted? 
PEOOY(/oDena/d,o^le/i}: Mother’s 
scared to death of ghosu. But 
I'm not. I'd love to meet one, 

Fergus gires her a look and exits right. 

Mrs. Martin (^r«r«R) : Well, I 
have no desire for dealing? with 
the other world. . . . 

98. Close Shot — 11 ft. 

of Donald. lie is looking at Mrs. Martin eiff right, 
(eff-serem): Is there a ghost, Mr. 
Glourie? 

Donald (embarrassed): Oh, well. 

... I ... 1 suppose there are 
legends about every old pbce. 

Martin (ej'-saeen): Well, I’ll . . . 
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99. Close Sjiot— 35 ft. ii fr5. 

Afartin, speaking la Airs. Afarlin, off: 

. . . answeryourquation, GJadys. 
{Fergus enters tcith platter): . . . 

There isn’t any ghost here or 
anywhere else, b^use ghosts 
simply don’t exist outside of— er 
. . . mystery stories, 

(to Fergus): If you don't mind. 

I’ll have some more of that duck. 
f^ROus: Duck! 

(he looks highly insulted): It’s 
grouse! 

Martin; Well, what’s the dif- 
ference? 

Fergus (spearing a piece and putting 
it on Martin's plate): Eleven 
shillings and eight pence! 

Martin (as Fergus exits): Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Martin {off~screen): Ever 
since I had my nervous break- 
down, I’ve been . . . 
roo. Close Shot — 22 ft. 14 frs. 
of Mrs. Martin 

. . . extremely psychic. And if 
there were a ghost here, / should 
see him and hear him. 

Wail of Bagpipes 

We see three of the ereditm, in Hits, playing bagpipes, 
as th^ enter through a small door behind Mrs. Marttti. 
They start to exit right, placing. 
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Baopife ifuac 

\Vhaes that? 

101. Med. Lono Shot — 6 ft. i fr. 

Bagpipe Music 

Donald, Mrs. Martin and Peggy. The bagpipers, 
playing, walk anund the tabU,passing behind Donald, 
then Peggy, and going out right. 

102. Med. Close Shot — ii ft. a frs. 

of Martin as the players pass behind him lejl to righ t. 
Bagpipe Musiq 

Martin; What b it? 

103. Med, Long SH0T--9 IT. I PR. 

As the players again pass from right, behind Mrs. 
Martin, Donald and Peggy. 

Donald: Only the bagpipes, Mr. 
hCartia. Aa old Sconbh custom 
diuiog dinner. 

Martin {off-sereen): An eld Scotch 
custom, eh? . . . 

104. Med. Close Shot— 30 pi. 13 frs. 

of Martin as {A« players again pass behind him left 
to right. 

... It sounds great! 

(f/( sets his glass u empty and 
holds it out to Fergus)'. £r . . . 
some more champagne, please. 

Music 

Fergus and MatKee/t rigftf. Th^ walk dawn to 
Martin from background. 

Fergus: Huh? 

Martin; Some more champagne! 


lao succKsiriTL ritM writing 

Frtgas end MaeK^ txehangt a look. Fergus goes left 
end MaeKajt goes right. While Martin looks oj right 
the plajtrs, it't 
Mujic Fadfj Out 
Fade-eut 
Fade-in 

105. Int. Castle Hall — N ioirr. Close-up — 5 tt. 

13 rna. 

0/ the eloek. It is 1 1.40. 

Fergus {eff-scnen)'. Eight pounds, 
three shillings . . . 

106. Meo. Shot— 36 ft. 15 nis. 

Fergus and MacKaye fy the table. 

. . . and a peony. 

MacKaye {writing): Aye. 

Fergus: Gather up the rest of the 
whisky, Mr. MacKaye. FU take 
the cigars. 

{He puls them back in box ) : We must 
be away. 

MacKaye: First, I roust get 
back my stud! 

Fergus; There’s little time left. 

. . . I’ve heard . . • 

{as he goes left, Pah with Hw, 
leaving MacKaye out. He stops at 
table) : . . . it’s right here, by ^ 
table, the monster comes into view 
each night. ... 

Martin {off sereeri): It certainly ^ 
old, but aren't you ever afraid 
that it might fall to pieces? 
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Fwguj hidej Iht tigm ht^ni his bock. 

Donald {of-sereai): Oh, it docs 
Deed a little . . . 

107. Med. Shot — 16 ft. 11 frs. 

At the door, Donald and Martin sptaking. 

. . . reconstruction here and 
there. 

Martlv: Yeah. . . . 
lie exits right as Mrs. and Peggy enter. 

Mrs. Marto; AVhat time is it? 

Peggy: Oh, it’s early, mother. 

Mrs. Martin: \Vc ought to get 
home before midnight. 

(Donald exits leji): It’s what they 
call the 'witching hour for . . . 

108. Med. Close SHOT--15 't. 

Martin enters leji to the table. 

(fij’tereen)'. . . . departed spirits. 
litARTiN ; If yon don’t stop talking 
about ghosts. . . 

(he sits on the table): . . . >’Ou’JJ be 
dreaming about them all night. 

Maybe I'm dreaming! I’d have 
sworn . . . 

109. Med. Shot — sirr. 4 m. 

MesKajt end Fergus. 

(eff-srrm): . . . there was a 
decanter of whisky on that table 
a moment ago. 

MacK^ hides the a-hisij brhtnd his bacL 
Dohaus (c^.snsm): Some wlusky 
for Mr. Manin. 
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... 1 countcdonl/clcvenstrolies! 

Mr5. Martin: But the dock $3)i 
Uvelve. 

There if a crash off. Both look ri^ht, off. 

1 1 6. Close Shot — 3 1 ft. i fr. 

The table with the tandlestuks. Mrs. Marlin streams, 
off. Pan to Right. We hear Martin's nice 
before we see him. 

ScREASt 

Martin {off-scnen)-. I hope I 
haven’t broken anything very 
valuable ... 

We see hirrt now. He has epparentlr, in trytng to sit 
in the broken arm-thatr.faUen back into an armour. 

. . . Sorry. I bumped into one of 
your ancejton. . . . 

Do.na ld {enters right and helps him ) : 

Il's all right. Let me help you. 

. . . Arc you hurt? 

Martt.v {how standing)'. I’m all 
right, but I'd juggeit that you did 
3 little corulruction here and there 
on that chair! 

i^ONALO {mdtng): Oh, that* 
guiteall right, Mr. Martin. UelJ, 
you lee, it’i after midnight . . • 

117. Close Shot — C rr. 1 nt. 

Peggy and .Mrs. Marltn. 

{effserten}'. . . . and nothing* 
hjppenrd. 

Pteer: I’m sort of dissppennted. 
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^^A»•Tra (p/-jOT(n): 'Hie ooly 
thing that’a happened . . . 

118. CLOSESHOT~l6Fr. sm. 

Martin, as he enters to table Jim right: 

... is that somebody's socaked 
away with the whisky again- (Pats 
glass down cr table between tandle- 
sficts): Well, come on, Gladys 
. . , {he exits Iffi): • • . we’ll 
take you home. 

As he exits, we Travel up to Close-up of a glass 
on ike table. 


1 19. Ext. Castle— N'iokt. Close Shot— j 8 rr. 

Mat&n in ear, speaking cut of the window, IVe see 
Mrs. Martin staled next to Wm. 

btA&TtH'. Goodmgbx.lvli.Gloorit. 

Thank you for a nice, quiet even- 
ing, Maybe to-morrow we can 
get together and talk a Utde busi- 
ness. 

Donalo {off-stTten}'. Good-wgbll 
Martin (to Peggjof left): Do you 
want to go first, Peggy? 

120. Close Shot — it rr. 14015. 

Peggy w her tar, 

Peogy: No, you go ahead, dad. 

Ill follow you. (0/, sue hear Mar- 
tias tw jiorS— to DenoU): Good 
night, Mr. Glourie. You’ve been 
very iini 
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131. Close-up— 4 IT. 6 flu. 

tj Dcvli tia&tg in epm door. 

Donald: You will come back, 
sron’t yovi} 

Pecct: [eff senett): Oh, I’ll come 
back . . . 

132 . Close SnoT — 3 FT. 15 m. 

Pegi; in m. 

. . . You may be sure. 

Do.v.ald (eff-senen): Good night! 

Sit iKza fjn nj. Il’t ittr a mar irni. 

Motor Horn 
X foTOR Kobe 

183. Close Srot— 7 FT. 13 rw- , ^ 

rrt httr Prisfs ccr smtir.s wii irtras Mil- " 
tarns end stsrts into th kail- 
Motor DrssoL>*Es Oor 

124. Lnt. Hau.— Nickt. Close SHGT-aa ft. 5 

Donald steps in doorv^ end sfrah. 

Donald: Murdoch Glourie, for 
the fint time in histor>’, >'ouvc 

!«„. considerate. You^-e d»' 
meassxtdrara . - ■ 

I thank )-oo from the bottom 0 

him. Master Donald. 'Ila^ni'- 

Donald (fook* ®“- 

,25. Close SnoT-so rr. a FRS. 

hlvSiJ fy 
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MacNut: Whoa you were at din- 
ner, I set it ahead an hour. {She 
resits the elock)i That’s the right 
time nowi 
his I1.SO. 
flujeiw to.' 

Motor Noise 

^ot.—Night InseKt 

ej a eloek shoteing ii-*i Travel Back. We see it 
is the dashboard eloek on Peg^s ear. Her !(/i hand 
shsiws on Uu wheel. 

136. CLOSE-U? — 23 FT. 13 F»S. 

Ptgn driving tn her car. She looks at the clock, ms 
O^me, stojis the tat asat looks bath. 

Motor Stops 
X>U’ro2os to; 

Motor Noise Low 

Ext. Castle— Nicht. Extreme Lono Shot 
The eastU in ike mght. We see the lights ^ Pegg/s 
ear as it nears the eoslle. 

Motor Noise Low 

137. Ext. Castle — Nioht. Lorfo Shot — sSpt. 15FR3. 
The lights of Peggfs ear entrr from left, pass on the 
castle doors left to tight, then tome baek and stop on 
doors. The car sUps- 
Nobe Stops 
!>>»&(» to: 

Iot, Dosaid's Room— Nioht. Med. Xxjno Shot 
Donald, hamming, walks to fortgrtnmd table. He 
looks down and saddenfy stops hamming. He sets 
that he has lost the shert stag. 
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Do.vald: Ohl . . . huh . . . huL’ 




//t exits UJt to look for the stud. Pax Lot < 
eentre on the door. Ji'e hear four bach. 

Kj^ocks 

198. Men. Lo.vo Smot— 13 pt. 13 nu. 

Donald standing bj the foot of the bed. 

Donald: AU right, Murdoch. 

Come forth whenever you please. 

The knocks art repeated. 

Knocks 

Piggy {off-screen)-. HuUoJ Is any- 
body awake? 

Donald turns and runs towards the door, 
tag. Close Shot— 92 ft. ta rjts. 

At the door. Donald enters left to door. 

Donald; Who is it* 

Pioov (off-sereen): It’s that Ameri- 
can •• • Peggy-' 

Donald opens the door and steps out right ivhih 
Travel up to Close-up of Peggy in doorway'. 

I’m terribly sorry to disturb you 
like this . . . 

Donald {off-screen)-. Have you for- 
gotten somethiag? 

Peggy; No. Ijust wanted to tell 
you about your clock dowmtalrs. 

It’s fasti 

130. Close-up— t3 ft. 9 fks. 
oj Donald. He smiler. 

Donald: Is it? 
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Peggy Onelvour. But 

that’s not the real rcAson I came, 
Donald. You don’t mind my cal- 
ling you Donald, do you? 

Donald: Oh, no, Peggy, 1 don't 
mind. 

131. ClOSE-U? — tSrt. JFRS. 
of Ptggy. Sht is mhanasitd. 

Peggy: Well, er , . . the fact is 
. . . you really never get to know 
a place until after you’ve stayed 
in it a hit. So . . • would it up- 
set you awfully if I were to spend 
the night here? 

13J. Close-up— - 7 rr. 10 pbs. 

of Donald. Hi is also tmharrasstd. 

Donald: Ob, no . • . of course 
not. But . . . er . . . 

Peggy (t^-jcrfen); Well, any old 
bedroom will do. 

Donald: Well . . . 

133. Close-up— 14 FT. 10 PRS. 

0/ PtgV’ 

(ojf-fer«n) : . - . but they're all so 
teiiibiy uncondbitaWe . . . 
Peggy: I don’t mind. 

Donald (q^-serna): And so cold 
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IwT. Ptoav^a Room— Night. Cub* Shot 
hrning in ihe fiuplact. 

Fire Noise 

13^. AfED. Lono Shot— 40 rr. 6 prs. 

Macjuff el iht hti end P eggy stenSng mar Aijoti 
of iht bed. MacKtjf is pulling the wmdngpia ed 
of thi bed. 

MacNitf: It** not ea*y to sleep 
in this castle. You may hear 
noises. 

PxcGv: \Vbat tiod of noises? 

MacNiff: Sometimes they might 
be like footsteps, sometimes like 
moans. 

Phooy: Obi It sounds sort of 
jcarey. 

MacNist; Ochl No, no! It’ll 
just be (he wind whistling through 
the cracks In the walls and rattling 
the old boards. {She exits right.) 

Pfioev {to Matkiff off right)'. Tell 
me, Mrs. MacNifff Is there any- 
thing in all this about a ghost.' 

MacNiff {off-screen): I tell you. 

Miss . . . 

*35* Close Shot — 16 rr . 6 frs. 

Macjgiff, standing by the door: 

• . . . whatever ye hear, it’s only 
the wind. 

Creak op Door 

^he goes out, closing the doer. 

End of Reel 4 
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REELS 

136. Ext. Catoe Terjiace/— N icict. Loso Shot— 

12 rr. 2 FRs. 

As Donald enUrs fiom Au nm to tfie terract. 

Donald (looking off-fighi): Mur* 
doch! Murdodi Glourie! • • > 
j 37 . Cttti'W— 34 TT. 3 na. 
of Dondd, {oeAuij 

... I want to asV you a favouTi 
be quiet . . . just this one night 

Two Strous 

A flock tfriket ticiee. Denali turns and looks eff-lejl. 
Distokt ta: 

FtvtCicsas 

Int. ilAUr— Nionr. Close Shot. 

The glau betxten the renJlestuks on the talle. The 
inimer detk is chiming. Travel ut to Close^w 
*/ On the fifth stroke, the glass ts shatlerii 
uHsiilj. 

Class Brcauno 
Ttvt Stkous 

t3^. Munm Shot— 98 »t. 4 nu. 

of fl«i, j%<nnn; tsetlte end striking. On the 
fifsS stroke, eu the tmghXs go up, rre see the shadow 
of e iocf knng eperud on the right, and rasie starts. 
ilV hear the last two stroka through the irasse. 

Mitic Starts 
Disjclst to: 

Moic Starts 

InTT. CoRusoa— Ntom. Mxo. Loso Shot. 
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Int. Peggy’s Roou — ^Nigiit. Close Shot 
offae huming in the fireplace. 

Fire Nobe 

134. Med. Long Shot— 40 ft. 6 tbs. 

MacMfi at the led and Peggy standing near the foot 
ef the bed. MecdUff is pulling the warning-pan eut 
of the bed. 

MacNipf: It’s not easy to sleep 
in this castle. You may hear 
noises. 

Pecoy: VVfaatkind of noises? 

MacNiff: Sometimes they might 
be like footsteps, sometimes like 
moans. 

Peggy; Oh! It sounds sort of 
icarey. 

MacNift; Ochl No, no! It’ll 
just be the wind whistling through 
the cracks m the walls ^nd rattling 
the old boards. {She exits right.) 

Peggy {to MaeMfi oj right)-. Tell 
me, hfn. MacNiff? /» there any- 
thing in all this about a ghost? 

MacNut {oJ’Sereeri)-. I tell you. 

Miss . . . 

135. Close Shot — 16 rr. 6 rw. 
hlaejiiff, standing by the door: 

.... whatever ye hear, it’s only 
the wind. 

Creak op Door 

She goes out, closing the door. 

End or Reel 4 
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REEL 5 

136. Ext. Castle Terrace— Nicht. Long Shot— 

12 rr. 2 TRS. 

As Donald enltrsfrm tit ram to the itnace. 

Donald (Jooiin; pff-right): Mur* 
dochl Murdodi Glonricl , . . 

137. ClOSE-UR— 34 FT. 3 JRS. 

e/ Donald, lookini ^-nihl. 

... I •want to asV you a favour: 
be qmct . . . just this one night 

Two Stroees 

A (look jlrikts luvt. Donald funs and looks eff-UJi. 
Diutlot to: 

Frvt CinuES 

Ikt. Hall— Night. Close Shot. 

Tki glass between the tastdUsticks on the table. The 
interior tieek u cMminf. Travel ut to Close*ur 
«/ glass. On Use fifth stroke, the glass is shattered 
irsHsiblj. 

Ouss Breaewo 
T in Strokes 

138. Medivm Shot— 98 nr. 4 ms. 

of the eioek, sheuing Ixelct and striking. On the 
fifth stroke, as the treights go vp, u* see the shadow 
of a door frfw^ opened on the njfti, uTti Bumt iWrli. 
HV tear the last two strokes thsvngk Ua pome. 

Mitjo Starts 
thsnlte to: 

Mrac Starts 

IxT. Corridor— Niosir. Med. Loso Shot, 
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In corridor. Travel from UJl lo right. \it stefi 
in front of a door. The music pauses and b» bar 
three knocks. As the Camera pans again, music resumes. 
This is repealed em another door. 

Knocks, Music 
Dissolce lo: 

Music 

Int. Stairway — Nioitt. Close Shot. 

TracelUng up alongside stair bannister. ^(V see the 
eoiitebs meving as though someone were passing neat 
them. 

Dissolce to: 

Munc 

Int, Picoy’j Room— Nioht, Lono Shot. 

The room, seen from exterxor theugh a uindoie. 
teggy enters from the right and tits on the end of the 
bed. 

Kluue 

139. IfTT. Peooy’j Room. Close Shot— la rr. » 

Peggy seated on the bed. There it a pause in the 
musu and ue hear three knot is. Peggy looks »p, ef% 
turprued, then: 

K.VOCXS, Music 

Prggy: Come inf 

Put MO one eomet tn, and Peggy riser and goes nt 
rsght. 
iltitc 

I40. Meo. Shot— 7 ft. 15 r*s. 

As the door Peggy tnUft to the door from rtghl ani 
itrris opemng 1/, 

Muse 
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Wind Nobe 

141. Long Shot — 30 ft. 7 trs. 

•'ll Ptggy opens ihe door and steps out on to the terrace. 
Travel up to Door and step. Peggy walks away 
fiom us, and the wind blows ep the cape on her shoulder 
so that it covers her head. She puls her hands up to hold 
it and continues waUing oseay towards the end of the 
terrace. 

Music Ends 

148. Medium Shot — vj ft. 5 res. 

Peggy, (M she suddenly lams. A shadow ti seen left 
Jartgrawid. 

PEOoy; Who is there? 

The shadow moves and we see an arm being lowered. 
Pegoy: Why . . . it’s Mr. 

Glourie! 

Murdoch (oj-sereen): Itis. 

Peooy: Oh . . . you scared me. 

Pot a TnoTataT, I thoMjhV 
were ... a ghost! 

Murdoch (ojf-screen): I am a 
ghost . . . 

143. Close Shot — 17FT. aras. 

^ Murdoch. 

... I am the bmous Glourie 
ghost that haunts this castle 
throughthedarkocssofnight . . . 
searching , . . searching for a de- 
sired . . . 

144. Close Shot — 69 rr. 13 frs. 

of Peggy. 
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{oJf-scretn)‘. . . . MacLaggan! 

PzGoy {she laughs): So, that’s the 
explanation! 

Shi walks to right. Pan with Her until wt have 
Peggy and Murdoeh in Close Shot, 

. . . And 1 always thought you 
Scotch people h^ no sense of 
humour! 

Murdoch; So, you don’t believe 
me! 

Peggy: Of coune, I do! And I 
think you look marvellous in that 
fancy-dress costume. 

Murdoch: Ob , . . it's just what 
I happened to be wearing on the 
day of ray death . . . and my dis- 
grace. 

Peooy: Vour death? 

Murdoch: Hmm, hmm. 

Peooy: And when did that happen? 

Murdoch: Well, I ... I forget 
the exact date, but ... it must 
have been alwul two hundred 
yean ago, 

Pecoy: Two hundred years? 

Murdoch: Hmni, hmm. 

Peooy: Ohf . . , and you look 
so young! 

hluROOCH hands behind hack ) : 

Don’t you know that we never 
age, or aren’t you used to meeting 
ghosts? 
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J45. Ci.osE*u? — aSrr, sms. 

0/ Pe^- 

PEOoy: No. iTiis in my first en- 
counter, and I am surprised that 
I’m not terrified of you, Donald. 
Murdoch (eff-tma): VVhy do you 
call me Donald when my name is 
Murdoch? 

Peooy: ’Cause I’m no more 
frightened of Murdoch than I 
wovdd be of Donald. 

Murdoch (of-smen): I’m glad of 
that . . . 

146. CLOSE-tXP — 34 FT. 

of MurJixh. 

Mustc Starts Low 

... for I should bate to alarm 
such a pretty young girl, and 
you’re the first I’ve met since the 
day of that ill-fated battle . . . 
It was a shepherdess then ... I 
believe. I'd just started teaching 
her a game, and she was enjoying 
it very, very much . . . 

147. Medium Shot — 33 rx. 1 nt. 

Prggy and Murdoch. 

Peggy: And what son of a game 
was it? 

Murdoch; Spell-me-a-Riddle. 
Do you know it? 

Mustc 

Peogy:No. Howisitplaycd? 
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Muiooar (lUpt tsaerdt /ur): Well, 

>t)ti lee, I ajk )-ou a riddle . . . 

Pioov: Hmm, hram. 

AIt**»oai: And if )-ou can’t an- 
swer it by the time I've jpcit Kil- 
lie crankie, you mujf pay a for- 
fdt. NW . . . this u the riddle 

xtartfancerd. 

Music 

J48. Long Skot — 37 rr. 3 tm. 

Jrm txt/rior oj tht Urntt. Camira Travels vilk 
lAm as th^ walk UJl to rigkt. 

. . . What is ihcdificreocebetwut 
a thistle in the heather and a tiis 
in the darL> NW, you must 
answer : K-I-L*H'E*&R'A-N* 

K-r-E, 

Pecoy: {steps watking)-. I give up. 
Murdoch: Well, you must pay 
the forfeit . . . (U^ tewasds her); 

, . . wth a kiss. 

Peooy {passts in front of Mm and 
stops at right)’. No . . • but tint 
you must tell me; what is the dif- 
ftrcncc between a thistle and a 
kiss? 

Murdoch; Oh, the forfeit comes 
fint. 

Peggy: Oh no, it docsn’tl 
She runs off right. 

149. Medium Shot — 25 ft, 3 frs. 
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Mrao 

At the iooT of Peggy's room, as she rulers Ufl- 
Murdoch (off-sereea): I tdl you 
it does'. 

Peggy- (ft(rw in dooTWafY. And I 
tell you good ni^tl 
Music Louder 

She closes the door. Murdock enters tejl and goes 
foiwiri the door &s fo pass tiirottgh it. 

GtouRffi’a Voice: Murdoch, my 
aool 

Murdoch stops and turns front. 

Murdoch; I know, father . . . 

Ht loolki ojf left. 

Musw 

150. Long Shot— 23 rr. i fr- 

ijf terrace. Sturdoch is iMlJb'nj awojffrom us, 

... I must never again let a 
pretty face divert me from my true 
purpose. But h’s been ... (As 
Starts dissoloing ml): . . . such a 
long, long time since I saw one as 
ruce as that . . . 

Music Changes to Mornino Theme 

Fade-out 

He dissohes out. 

Music 

FsdeAn 

151. Err. Castle — Day, Loku Shott — 31 ft. i fr. 
IKs see afock of sheep being drism sway from camera. 
Pah Right to show front ef the castle. Five of the 
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creditors are walHng and arrive at the bottom of 
castle steps. Afaelft^ steps towards them from the 
door. 

Music Stops. 

152. Med Long Shot — 1 1 ft. 

MacPfiff and the creditors. The men stop walking 
MacNifp: Everything’s all right. 

The AmericaD came back. He's 
in there with Master Donald now. 

Fergus is with them. 

153. Int. Hail — Day. Med. Long Shot— 19 rr. 

1 FR. 

Fergus is walking awe^ from camera and passes the 
stairs. Peggy enters from upstairs left and stops. 

Peooy (looking eiff-right): Good 
morning, Donddl 
Donald (cf‘screen): Hullol 
Peooy: Is my father still there.’ 

Donald (oj^sereen): Yes. Do you 
want to see him? 

Peggy: Wait . . . 

As she comes down the last steps and walks right, Pan 
AND “Diavel with her. We see Donald. 

... I’d like to have a few words 
with you first. 

154. Close-up — 8 rr. 7 nts. 
of Donald. Peggy of-lejl. 

(of-sereen): ... I like people 
who do crazy things . . . 

Do.vald: Crazy things? 

155. Close-up — 10 rr. is fbs. 
af Peggy. Donald, off-right. 
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Peooy (noil): Hmm . . • like 
dressing up and prelending to 
be a ghost. You know, you had 
me almost scared for a minute 
last night . . . 

156. CuBE-rj — 7 rt. 3 7M. 

Donald: Oh . . . had I? 

Piccv {eff-tmen): And when I 
saw you in that magnificent 
costume . . . 

157. Close"UJ>— a pT. 6 res. 

"Jfissj. 

. . . with the tartan over your 
shoulder and the big silver buckle 

DoNAin Silver buckle 

. . . Ohl . . . 

158. CuBt-up— € rr. 6 m. 
ej Dondi. 

■ • . yesl You thought he looked 
... 1 looked well in that? 

Peocv (fl^jcrtm); Ob, much more 
handsome . . . 

* 59 - Close-Up— 35 rr. 5 m. 

. . . than you do now. And 
S^yer, too . . . Are you going to 
tdl me the answa? 

Dosaus (pJ.jnw*); To what? 
I^ccy: Tbe riddle you asked me, 
about the kis and the tiasile. 
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Donald (e^wnwi); Oh, ro. No. 

1 ... I can't tell you now . . , 
reoov; Oh, I guess I’ll never 
know the answ-cr until I pay the 
forfeit. Well . . . here It is. 

Skt pulls him to ha end kissis him. 
iCo. Mzd. Close Shot — 53 rr. 3 ns. 

Jiftmt an^U. Tht aid of thi kiss, Psggjt Itts 
Donald go. [ft starts el ha, Cauera ^HiAVEts 
Hack to Meo. Shot. 

Peooy: And . . . and now, 
wliat's the answer? 

Donald: Oh, no! You can’t have 
the answer yet. 

Peoov: Cut, I've paid for id 
Donald: Do you think one kiss 
is enough for the secret mystery 
of Glourie Castle? Oh, 00 . . . 
that's . . . that’s only the begin* 
ning of the forfeit! 

Pfooy.* But i»lj3t else must I do? 

Donald: Well, you’!! find out 
later, Peggy. Onlynowjl’m . • . 

I’m busy. Go and talk to your 
father. He's in there . . (induates 
qffUfty. 

Pecoy {looks off UJl, then, with a 
little gtsture): Later! . . . 

Sht goes lefl. He crosses his ems and looks ajla her. 
Dissolve to: 

Int. Hall — Day. Med. Shot. 

Tht aeditOTS are standing around Fagus, w 0 %s 
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leamsf icfr tin tahit ad£ag vp mulhing in a liitli 

M. 

Yt*.cw. ? 5 ms mtie poMHOs, uiree 
ilsillisgs smd axpencc fof last 
right’s inner. 

MacKaye: Hus four pounds for 
my shirt stud . . . 
j6i. Cuott-tf— 4rr. 19 m. 

ff Denaii. Ht ir tat HtUtMg. Ht U lofflang off 
Uft, eiriwul/ iMniiiig of Pfggjt- 

{tf'smtn): . . . Kemeinbcr,it’saQ 
h^ooia And solid gold. 
lOj. hliB. !Loyo Shotas rr. 5 TO. 

TV grnp e/ ertSlm. Ferpu fiojha tinting end 

(rsn tV fm ef tv 

f uccs'. llae's the grand total. 
tU ls%ii ih paptt to MatKt^, vh taiti it end 
kendt it tJ'Ufi. 

iCj. Ctmt SuoT— ta rr. 4 m. 

i)«naU. hand JWifo| fh paper in rifV. 

IWi does not set it. JlfociToyc iJuies (he paper 

eni eVTa.-tt DmeiS's etiaOm. 

Dosau» (tdVnf Vupoptr): Oh, yes 

. . . Oh, I s« . . . 

Teantu &ACK to Mzn. Loss Shot end 
w stt F«jw Ipl. eii riiM-/Brfjni»id. 

Fmcvi: Cut you GUI uV for a bit 
snort than that The differaice'a 
bcyoBts. 


txn t» Rtn 5 
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REEL 6 

iC.}. Int. Sn/Dy— Day Afro. Shot—*/ ft. / fR. 
/V£;57 and Afartin ere tcaliing towards a table. 
Pe^ is talAiag, 

Pzooy: Can't you tfunk, just 
once, how tnarvdiouj it’ll be for 
us . . . (/Ac/' stop irelAittg): . . , 
to have a real old castle of our own? 

Martin: All right But I won’t 
go one penny over ten thousand 
pounds! 

Peggy: Fine! (she iitses Afartin): 
ru go tell Ooo^dl 
Martin: No. 

165. Meo. Shot— 3 ft. 7 frs. 

At the door, h opens and Donald tnitrs. Nt starts 
forward and to the right. 

Donalo: Mr. Martin . . . 

166. Close-up — 2 ft. 14 prs. 

of Martin, looking at Donald of left. 

{off-screen)-. . . . J’vc thought it 
over . . , 

167. Med. Shot — 34 rr. 13 frs. 

of Donald. Peggp enters to Urn from right. 

Peggy: Don’t male it too hard, 

Donald, I want it so much. 

Donald; I know you do, Peggy 
. . . {she exits left): ... but I’m 
afraid my last price can’t be lower 
than . . . {looks at the paper): 
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. . . er . . . er . . . two thou- 
sand, three hundred and eighty- 
dght pounds. 

Martin {eff-sata)'. How much 
did you say? 

168 — Close Shot — 55 rr. 7 frs. 
of Martin. 

Donald {off-sneen — handi paper in 
from Here it is . . . 
hiARTtM {teiu p^ptt, looks at it, 
then): WeU, that’s prettystcep . . . 
but I'll take it! 

He ZDolks leji. Pah with Him and ituludt Donald 
(phtj shake hands) : When can we 
start tearing it down? 

Donald: Tearing what down? 

Marhh; Why, the whole works! 

We’re going to crate it up, stone 
by stone and panel by panel, and 
ship it to America. 

Donald: You can’t do that! 

Glourie Castle belongs here, where 
it’s always beenl 

Martin: I tell you what I’ll do: 
rU give you a contract to come to 
America and supervise every 
detail of the constnicrion. Then 

Donald: No! . . . 

169. Close-up — 120 rr. 19 rns. 
of Donald. 

. .. rUneverselliton those terms! 
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pEOoy [ef-tertmleji): DooaM, 
please accept Ibe offer. 

Do.valo (Uolting off snjilj): 1 
can’t . . . 

AIartw (Ait hand mtert r. and tiet 
on Donald's sAattldtr); Come to 
Americai 

Dos AID (looJts right, stronger)'. Hot 
PeOoy (her hand enters 1. to Donald’s 
other shoulder)'. . . . WithusJ . . . 

Donald (looking off L, sojlfy): No 

Dixselee to: 

IfusiG Starts 

Ext. Castle— Day. Close Shot. 

The eoal of asms of the tastU. Travel Baci. iVs 
see that the eoat of arms metes, then us see the two 
workmen engaged in lowering it down. 

Dissolve to: 

Musa 

Med. Long Shot — Day. Pan R. to. L. 
l^e see men working at the demolition of the castU. 
Two are taking a stone down, one is nailing apaeking- 
case, two are wrapping a stone in paper, another ts 
tying a wrapped stone, while the one at the end of the 
row is painting a number on a packed stone. Two men 
pick up a stone on which we see the word Scnnvmet’B 
painted and start tarrying it to a waiting lertyf. 

Dissolve to: 

Mtrarc 

Ext. Quaystoe— Day. Closz Shot. 

Stones of the easiU, ee/rapped, tied and numbered. The 
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stones sicrt moting away fion the camera, and we see 
that th^ are on a crane ptatform. They go away into 
Long Shot, and we see they are being raised towards 
a skip. 

Dissolve to: 

Musia 

Err. Quayside — Day. Loxo Shot. 

Another load of stones as thgi are being raised towards 
the ship. 

Dissolve to: 

Music 

Int. Ship’s Hold — Day. Close to Lonc Shot- 
Slones being towered in front of camera. When th^ 
^ce gent down off, tee see Loko Shot of ship's hold, 
where workmen are putting away the stones of thf 
tasUt. 

Dissolve to; 

Music 
Fades o»{ 

Ext. Sea — Day. Long Shot 
of the ship tender way, going right to left. 

Dissolve to: 

Ext. Ship’s Decs — Day. Medtuu Shot. 

Afortin and another American, Bigelow, ore leaning 
back on the rail, and we see the water behind them- 
Bigelow is holding a picture of the castle, 
l^iARTiH: This is the castle 1 was 
telling yoQ about. I’m taking it 
back home, stone by stone and 
pand hy panel. In &ct. I've got 
some of the panelling crated up 
right here on this ship. It's a 
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much finer jpcdmen than that 
dinky little cMteau of youn . . . 

Bigelow loakt at him, Martin sees some one, ej", and 
calls: 

Oh, Donaldl . . . shake . . . 


170. 


Medium Shot— 37 ft. 10 frs. 

Reverse, from emtside ship’s railing. Bigelow and 
Martin, back to us. Donald comes towards them 
from the right. 

. . , hands with Mr. Bigelow. 

Bigelow {as thg shake hands)'. How 
do you do? 

Donald: How do you do? {He 
looks around)'. I was just looking 
for Peggy. 

Martin: Oh . . • she’s around 
here some place with that young 
Count hir. Bigelow b the man 
I was telling you about. He 
bought a chateau- (To Bigelow): 

Mr. Glouric used to own my 


castle. 

Bigelow {to Donald) : Oh, so you re 
the castle -salesman, eh? Con- 
gratulatioDsI And if you ever 
want a job in my sales force, it s 
yours! 

Donald: niank you very much. 
Well, if you’ll excuse me, 1 11 go 


and find Peggy. 
Donald exits left and the two 
the rail. 


start tack towards 
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Martin; Say, wbat’s tfie idea of 

171. Medium Shot — ig ft. 147113, 

From the fionl. 

. . . er , . . congratolatiiig liim and 
offering him a job? 

BiCEtow {looting down at the pic- 
ture): Ob, Pm always on the look 
out for brilliant young men who 
can . . . who can sell . . , any- 
tHng . , . 

Martin looks at him. 

Disseise to: 

Int, Pino-Ponq Room — Day. Medium Shot. 
Shooting under the table. tVe see Pe^t legs. She 
is ptng-pong. A little dog is running after 

her as she moses, tr^g ta eatch the ball. 

173. Medium Long Shot — $ rr. 4 frs. 

Abase the table. We see Peggy piling, but we do 
not see her partner. 

Peooy; Oh‘ that darned . . . 

173. Medium Shot — 5 ft. 3 frs. 

Under the table. The dog jumps and tries to eatch 
the baU. 

. . . dog! 

She trips on the dog and falls into the picture. 

Donald Areyou hurt? 

174. Med. Long Shot — 12 ft. 8 frs. 

As Donald rushes in from the right and Peggy’s 
partner enters left. 

Pegoy No, I'm all 
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nght. (Donald ku helped her up): 

By the way, have you met? Mr. 
Donald GIouHe . . . Count 
Olivero. 

Shi runs off right. 

Donald (shaiing hands): How do 
you do? 

OuvERo: How do you do? 

Peooy {eiff‘Saem): Come here, 
hfeliiande . . . 

175. Medium Snot — » o ft. ii frj. 

Piggy t ^ *‘P ^ dog from a tomer: 

That wretched dog of mother’s 
loose again. Donald . . . would 
you mind? 

Donald (entering): Oh . . . cer* 
tainly. 

He takes the dog from her. 

Peoov; Do you play ping*pong? 

Donald: No. My brain could 
never work fast enough. 

Fegoy: No. Your name is Spell- 
zne-a>Riddle. 

She crosses in front of him and exits left. He lools 
after her, 

Donald: What’s Spell • me - a - 
Riddle? 

76. Med. Long Shot. — a8 rr. 4 frs. 

Piggy- She is just picking up her bat and gets ready 
' 3, to play again. 

Peooy; You know better than I 
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do. (To her partner, off)'. Are you 
ready? 

OuvERo {offsertaii: Yes. 

She starts playing again. 

Dtjjofw f£>; 

Int. Barber Shop — N nmr. Meo. Lono Shot. 
In a chair, foreground, Martin, towel over his face. 
In background we see Bigelow at basin, ready to 
have a shampoo. 

Martin (Karr towel from his face)'. 

Lutea to me, £d Bigelow: I'll 
tell you something about this 
castle. It’s said to have a ghost! 

Bicelow: Said to have! 

Martw: Yes, sir . . . and I’ll bet 
that's more than you’ve got with 
that little old chiteau of yours! 

177. Med. Close Shot— 16 ft. 

Bigelow, seated in front of tssashstand. 

Bigelow: And have you seen the 
ghost? 

Martin (pf-screeny. No, but . . . 

Bigelow: And do you know any 
one who has seen it? 

Martin [pff-screeriii No . . . but 
I can tell you . . . 

Bigelow: I knew it! Very clever, 
the Scotch. Very clever indeed I 

Fade-out 
Music Starts 
Fade-in 
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1 78. ClOSE'UP — I t> FT. 3 FRS, 
of a board. It reads; 

S. S. DOLPmj^ 

FANCY DRESS 
BALL 
in the lounge 
CABARET 

Priees for the best costumes 

Dusoloe to; 

Music 

Err. Srap’s Deck — N iojir. Lono Shot. 

People in fang/ dress dancins on the deck. 

Music 

179. Int. Bail Room— N toirr. Lo.vo Shot— 86 it 
3 rw. 

People in fan^ dress ianfing. 

DUsoht to; 

Music Dissolves into Ship’s Bcuj 
Close-up 

of a (look shmving twehe o'clock. The Eno of this 
IS SupERlUPOSCO ON THE DeOINNINO OF: 

Dissohe to: 

Bells 

Mu«c Starts 

Int. Sinp’i nou>— N ight. Lono Shot. 

Pan and Teavel Right to I.iit to show hot 1 0 / 
ship. H'e tee eharaeteristie pieces of the castle. 

Dissotoe to: 
ilLTlC 

I.vr. ffoLO— Night. Long Shot 
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ji^otw'ng piles cf the stones of the castle. Murdoch 
slowly appears and sits ap. fie stretches his am. 
Murdoch: Yes, iatber, yes . . . 

{keslendsy. . . . lout I don’t know 
where I am. 

He exits right. 

i8o. Medium Shot — 88 ft. 15 frs. 

Music 

Showing some doors of the castle leaning against piles 
of stones. Murdock enters nght, turns and speaks. 
hluRoocH: Father . . . fatherl 
What is this strange place? Where 
am I? 

GLo;.rRre’s Voice: On board ship, 
my son . . .on your way to America. 

Murdoch: But, father, I don’t 
want to go to Acnerical I don’t 
want to become a confounded 
colonist! 

Glourie’s Voice: You have to go, 
my son . . . [Murdoch lowers his 
head and starts turning away) : . . . 
with the old Glourie Castie which 
you dishonoured • . • ( Murdoch 
tcalks into doors and disappears ) : . , . 
e\en to America . . . 

BisjoiM to; 

Nicirr Moac 

Int. Hold Corridor — ^Nioirr. KfEoiuu Shot. 
Pan right to left, dmenug two doors. Camera stops 
on each door and nr hear three knocks on each., during 
interruption of msisic. 
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iNtirJIC CONTT.VtTJ 
Dntsln ti: 

Mfjtc 

IffT. Cawn Corridor. Meoa-u Shot. 

Tas len^ituts n/</ to Itfi, stopping en bco ioots- 
Muw mil |jt Tim am/. 

StRRN None 
Mcuc 

lOi. Elrr. SitiF'i Decc — Niciir. Long Shot — 4 jt. 
13 rta. 

Donald end hgi^, uaUd in ink cfudn. She is ia 
Janej dress, ke in Saner jaelit. 

Peoov: Dooald . . . 

Dokalo: ll’m? 

Mtme 

tSa. ^^£o/u« Shot — 15 ft. 9 nu. 

Peggg end Donald. 

Peggy: When you’ve rebuilt 
Glourie Cajtle in Florida . . . 

Donald: Yes . . .? 

Peggy; ^Vhy not Jive in it? 

Donald: Well, you’U want to live 
there younelf, won’t you? 

Peggy; Oh ... All the more! 

Donald: Peggy, do you know that 
at this moment . . . 


Music 

183. Close-up — 6 ft. 7 frs. 
of Peggy. 

. . . I’m a paupei? 
Peggy: What’s a pauper? 


I 
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184. Close-up — 8 pt. 3 nts. 
oj Donald, 

Donald: Oh, a man who wants 
something tciribly , . . and can't 
afford cvea to say so. 

MtJsia 

185. Close-up — 16 ft. 1 fr. 

0/ P ‘ Uy - 

Peggy: Terribly, Donald? 

Donald (^-j^reea); More than 
that. 

Peggy: Oh, I think that lovely 
... 1 mean awful. Poor Don- 
ald! 

Sht puts tur hand out oJ scau, right. 

Muac 

1B6. Close-up — 13 ft. 7 f*s. 

tj Donald os hi brings up her hand, looks off et hef, 
tlim kistes her hand. TTu hand ftaris going out, Ufi- 
Music 

187 — Close-up — 22 rr . a fes. 

of Peggy. Murdoch's hands appear an the back of 
her chair. 

Peggy: Hasn’t it got cold? 

She looks around, but the hands have disappeared. She 
looks front again. 

Music 

188. Med. Shot — 20 rr. ii frs. 

Peggy and Donald. 

Donald (nnag): Would you like a 
rug? 
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184. Close-up — 8 rx- 3 TR5. 

^ Donald, 

Donald: Oh, a man who wanis 
something terribly . . . and can’t 
afford even to say so. 

Music 

185. Close-up — i6ft. ifr. 
ej Peggy. 

Peoov: Terribly, Donald? 

Donald {off-screen): More than 
that 

^oov: Oh, I tbinV that lovely 
... I mean awful. Poor Don- 

aWl 

Shepuishtthaniota of ri|At 

Music 

186. Close-up— tj PT. 7 Kts. 

of Donald as he bris^gs tip her hand, looks off at her, 
then kisses fur hand. The hand starts going out, left. 
Music 

187 — Close-up — aa ft. a prs. 

of Peggy. Murdoch's hands appear on the back of 
her chair. 

Pecov: Hasn’t it got cold? 

She looks around, btU the hands have disappeared. She 
looks Jr/mt again, 
hivac 

1B8. Med. Shot — 20 pt. 1 1 no. 

Peggy and Donald. 

Donaix* (riiwj): \You5d you liVe a 
nig? 
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behind a saeen. As Cauera Stops, they walk ewt^ 
from camera behind the screen. 

Murdoch; You like to p/ay 
games? 

The WoifAN: Well, it all depends 


Murdoch; Well, I’ll ask you a 
riddle, and if you can’t tell me the 
answer by the time I've spelt 
Killiecraniue, you must . . . 

Music 

197. GloSZ-UP — 12 FT. 12 FRS. 

Pegg^ifieing us, leaning on rail. She hears: 
{off-screen): . . pay me a forfeit. 

Now, what’s the difference be- 
twixt a thistle in the heather and 
a kiss in the dark? 

The Woman (off-saeen): Now, 
svait a minute, my dear, give me 
time to think. 

Peggy looks to Ike right. 
iq8. Med. Shot— 3 rr. 13 res. 

Music 

From Peggy's angle. A ventilalor. The foite comet 
from behind it, bat we do not see any one. 

Murdoch (^srr«n); K-I-L-L-I 


Music 

199. Close-up — 6 ft. 7 res. 

of Peggy. The voice faithei: 

{off-screen): . . . E-C-R-A-N-K-I-E 
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Mcsrc Louder 

200. Err. Deck — 8 rr. 5 eri. Long Shot. 

People dancing. 

Music Lower 

20:. Med. Shot — iSrr. 8 ers. 

Camera Travbu up to Peggy just os Murdoch walks 
to her. Camera Stow. 

Murdoch: I’ve seen you before. 

Pegoy {looks at km): Yes, I think 
you have! (Looks away.) 

Music Lower 

002. CtoaE^/,r — 26 rr. 15 ms. 

Pegg, • tfardoeh from ihs front. 

Murdoch: We played games to* 
gethef. 

Pecgv: 1 es. You’re very fend of 
games, aren’t you? 

Murdoch: I love them. 

Peggy: But you always seem to 
play the same one. 

Murdoch: Ob, it’s only a means 
to an end. 

Peggy: I understand. And I 
apologize- 

Murdoch: Apologize for what, 
r^r lady? 

803. Med. Long Shot — 27 rr. 14 frs. 

Munc 

Count 0/{s<TO enters ri^ background, conjing a full 
glass. 
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hekind a term. As Camer.^ Stow, % ttalk ca-Vf 
fim (omera bthinJ tht serin. 

MvKDom: You like to p/ay 
games? 

The ^V’oma.v; Well, it all depends 

MvRDOCn: IVWl, I'/J ask you a 
riddle, and if you can't tel! me the 
answer by the time I've spelt 
KilliccranUc, you must . . . 

Mvse 

197 . Close-up— i» it. i* im. 

c/ Pfg^r, facing tu, teaang tn rail. SSi hiart'. 
(ef-uren): . . pay me a forfeit. 

Now, what's the diHerence be* 
twixt a thistle in the heather and 
a kiss in (he dark? 

Tits VVouAJ* Now, 

wait a mimite, my dear, jtive me 
time to think. 

Peggy lacks la the nghl. 
tgS. Meo. Shot — 3 rr. 13 n*. 

Mvuc 

from Ftggfi asrgU. A enlsUter Tht taut tmn 
from ieHiJ I/, t»f a* JtMti set anj ant 
MewDOcn l*f-ffrecti): K-l-MA 

%fwc 

199. CtD«-f.-p — ^ IT 7 fas. 

•/ Feggy. Tie rwtJhaAtr. 

. . . E'&R'A-.'i-K-f'K 
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Music Louder 

200. Ext. Deck — 8 st. 5 frs. Long Shot. 

Ptople dancing. 

Music Lower 

201. Med. Shot — 18 ft. 8 nu. 

Camera Traveu up to Peggy just as Murdoch walks 
to her. Camera Stops. 

Murdoch: IVe seen you before. 

Pegoy (looks at Aim): Yes, I thinl 
you have! (Looks azoay.) 

Music Lower 

202. Close f — 26 rr. 15 frs. 

Pegg^ . tfurdoeh from the front. 

Murdoch: We played games to* 
geUier. 

Pecoy: les. You’re very fond of 
games, aren’t you? 

Murjock: 1 love them. 

Pecoy: But ycrti always seem to 
play the same one. 

Murdoch: Ob, it’s only a means 
to an end. 

Peggy: I understand. And I 
apologlie. 

Murdoch: Apolt^ze for what, 
fair lady? 

203. Med. Long Shot — 27 ft. 14 frs. 

Music 

Count OUoero enters sight background, canying a full 
glass. 
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OiJVEROiYourchainpagnCjPeggy. 

Peggy: Oh, yes . . . let’s go inside. 

It’s suddenly become very cold. 

I’m shivering^ . . . (starir 
then turns to Mvrioch)'. Good-bye, 

Donald. 

Mt«Docn: But I’m not Donald. 

I . . . 

Peggy; No. You’re not the Don- 
ald I thought you were. Well, go 
tell somebody else the answer to 
your riddle. 

and OHceto walk owa^, Murdoth looks ejier lAtm, 

Fade-cut 
Music Louder 
Fad/'in 

■ S04. Isr. Bauroom. Etr. Lo.vo Swot—^ n. 3 m. 
People daneing. The musit comet to an end. Dance 
reaps. 

Music Stops — Applause 
205. Med. Shot — 4 ft. 8 Frs. 

A group of Jour people as stop dancing. A girl, 

dressed as Cleopatra, sett some one off-right, 
Cleopatra; Oh, took, look! IawJc 
at . . . 

Sucirr Crowd Noise 

206. Close Shot— 5 ft. 1 f*. 

0/ Murdoch, standing an platform in front eflall rtom 
door. 

(off-screen): . . . that Scotchman! 

Isn’t hr tnarvetJota? 
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807. Med. Shot — 3 rr. 3 yss. 

Crowd Noise 

of the group, CUopoira looking of-rigkt at Afurdoi^- 
. . . who arc you, beautiful 
Highlander? 

Crowd Nobe 

208. Close Shot— 8 ft. 13 frs. 
of Alurdock. 

Mdpdoch: I am a ghost. I am 
the ghost of Glouiic Castle. 

Crowd Noise 

8Q9. Med. Shot— 5 rr. la frs. 

o( a group of ptepU. A photographtr, farryfn/ Ws 
contra, comet though group to /m|7Puni. 
Fkotocrafiixr (to Murdoch off ) If 
you please, sir. Look this way. It > 

. . . 

Crowd Noise 

sio. Med. Long Shot — la rr. 11 frs. 

Revtrse, zoitk th above group in lift fonground oni 
Murdoch on platform at back. 

. . . Now, smile! 

Murdoch: Smile . . . why? 

There it a fash of the magnetium powder. Mt^^doch 
backs up: 

Take that infernal machine . , . 

(he disappean suddmlp): . . .away* 

The people in foreground look around, 

Nero: Oh, but . . . but what 
happened? 
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Cro^vd Noisz LoVDtJt 

PiroTOORAPHER: I don’t know. 

Cro^vd Noisje Lotmut 
an. Med. Shot— 7 ft. 6 fr 5 . 

0/ CUopatra't group. 

• A WoiiAS(^-smen):}Vbereisb^ 
Cleopatra (looking ramd): He’s 
disappeared! 

CfSAR: What the . . .? 

CROtnvELL: Ft's the most amazing 
thing I’ve ever seen! 

Crowd Nobe Loud 

ara. Long Shot— 10 rr. 13 prs. 

Reverse of the kail-room, people foreground end empip 
platform background. 

Dissolee to: 

Crowd Noise Loud 
Ext. Sea — Night 
The boat at sea, right to left. 

Lower Siren Noise 
Siren Noise Louder 
213. Close Shot— 36 ft. 9 frs. 

Travel Right to Left on portholes. As we reach 
the different portholes, we hear voices Pfry low. 

A Woman (off-saen): Wake up! 

The most unusual thing’s hap* 
penedJ Rimer, wake upJ A man 
has appeared in the ballroom. 

They say it's a ghost! 

At second porthole: 
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A Man’s Voice {off-smen)‘ I’ve 
just seen him vanish in the airl 
Tht |eej on. 

Second Man {off-sereen)'. You 
wake me up after midnight vdth a 
silly stoty like tins. Is it AU Fools’ 

Day to-day? 

Al third porthole: 

A Woman (off ja«n); I haven’t 
touched liquor the whole night. 

He walked right through me, I tell 
you! 

Knock 

At the fourth porthole wt hear bioeks, then; 

Knock 

314. Int. Peooy's Cabin. Meonni Shot— 13 rtv 

13 FM. 

ef Pegfi eu the riset ftm her end loeit 

. . . Donald! I don't want you 
10 come in herd Cel ouil 
Crowd Nous. Fadu Oct 

Donald I'm sorry, 

Teggy, but 1 can't wait any longer 
to explain . . . 

racoY: I told you there's nothing 
to explain. Get cutl 
Donald (ej-sowa); Kow, listen 
to me, Peggy . . . 

315. Med. Shot— 6 FT. to ntt. 
tf Dondd staiwfuig fy n tfrt doei. 





. t Will R/'f trrfpf 

r'tif h frnpf't'* iT!!t- 

tn«!5n)t rf wh.u hw htj>» 

.INr. Sntrf— ty rf. ti ffli, 

hf-tr^m) [){,t ymi vf iotne 

rttf in iin 4n<-i«Tif Scnttish ep»- 

tViinf I ».»•<• r^itj ami hfan! yo«! 

S)i> Cmt trptf*. 

»V<>, youcfiJfl’l* 
Ofi. I Iftow it Pn’t n«y to be* 
Itrirf, tut **h4t you rrally u'*'. if 
toAtn't a nun of Coit anti blood 
at an, it «rai a . . . 

Mt.1. MaattH {tf^sertrt)- A gbo»t! 

A ghoiitf . . . 

Ayff 4«4i 

17 . MfOtVM Shot — tr> rr. 8 nu. 

Mn. Mttrtin tnUn from Ujt. 

. . . thcrc'i a ghojt oa this shipl 
Ptoay [ej-strttn): ^yTicre? 

DojtALO (tnUrs Itjl): Of counc 
there is, Mrs. Martin. 

M«. MaXtlv (tsTTtj to Aim): I 
>von’t have your horrible castle. 

You can take back every one of 
your cursed stoneal 
Pegoy (entm, right, ond takis Hit 
mother to right. ¥AK,ltaoing Donald 
on left): Mother, be quiet! 
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Mrs. MARtw: And you can keep 
the money too. It’s all you 
wanted ofusl 

Pegoy [tiikinghiTOUt, right): Come 
on. \Vhat . . . 

216. Men. Shot— 59 PT. 6 fM. 

At tht door. AlarHn enters left, looks oj right. 
Martin: What’s the trouMe? 

Mbs. Mabtw {oftsmen): Ask Mm 
. . . ask klml 

Donaus (Pan Rigiit we see 
Your wife’s seen the ghost. 

Martin ({losing the door): Non- 
lensel let’s have a drink. 

DoNAifi (pasting to right): It’s the 
truth, Mr. Martin. The ghost of 
Glourie Castle’s on this ship! 

Martin (lauj&s): And that Miss 
SheppertOQ trib me that she saw 
Mm too! 

Donald: Well, out of considera- 
tion for your wife's feelings, I — I 
think we’d belter call the deal off. 

Mariw; Whatl Just because a 
couple of nervous women thought 
they Were seeing something? 

Donald: But they did! You’ve 
got to believe it! 

Martw: I’ll believe it when I see 
the ghon myself. Now, you run 
along, Donald, and leave Mrs. 

Martin to me. 
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Donald {siaris lowards door): All 
right. 

Martin: I’ll fix everythiag. 

Donald (gang oat): All right. 

219 — Int. Ship’s CJorridor. Med. Long Shot— 

29 FT. 5 FRS. 

Tjit photographer is tanning doom the conidor as 
Donald enters from the right on his way to hss cabin. 
Photographer {stopping Donald): 

Excuse me, sir. Can you tell me 
where the ghost is? 

Donald; Oh, you’d really like to 
see him? 

Photographer: Oh— yes, sir. 

Why, newspapers all over the 
world will be wanting photo- 
graphs. 

Donald: I’U do my best. £r 
. . . Murdoch! {To phologtaphtt. 

He claps his hands): Now get your 
camera ready. He may be here 
at any moment. 

He gets ready tsdule Donald goes to his cabin and 
opens the door. 

220. Int. Donald's Cabin. Med. Shot — 271T. ihl 
As Donald enters, he looks oj'lejl as he hears: 
Murdoch (qf-saeen): Good even- 
ing, Donald Gtourie . . . 

Pan Left and show Murdoch's shoulder, left fore- 
ground. 

Donald: Oh, good evening, Mur- 
doch . . . 
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Murdoch (^Kr«R): Are you 
afraid of me? 

DoNAii) {supping forward)'. I 
haven’t been ^raid of you »nce 
I was a child . . . 

Mcrdoci! {off-satm)'. I want to 
tell you . . . 

aar. Meoiui! Shot — 30 ft. 13 tbs. 

Donald standing at tht left and Murdoch at the right, 
facing each other. 

, . . that I am gravely dissatis- 
fied with that which Im come to 
pass. 

Donald {crosses his arms): You’re 
dissatisfied^ I suppose you know 
you’ve ruined my one chance to 
do something with iny life? 

Mtntooat: Your life! Hubl 
Wail until you’ve been through 
some centuries as I have» haunt- 
ing, looking for something and 
never finding it. 

Martin {^-screen): Say, Donald 

aaa. Close Shot — 12 rr. a na. 

Afartin, standing in front of the door, looking off Ift. 

... I want to . . • 

Ht stops and stares. 

. . . Sayi Now/’fflseeingthingsl 
283. Medium Shot — 6 ft. 

Donali at right and Murdoch at left, looking off 
right at Martin. 
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Doxald: No, Afr. Afartin, tifre 
really are two of us. (wfrjisftV- 
Allow me to introduce my «o- 
cestor, Afurdoch Glourie. 

224. Close Shot— 3 ft. 13 FW. 

0/ Afartin. 

Martix: Ancestor? 

225. AleDtifu Shot— 56 ft, 9 frj. 

Donald and Mutdoch. 

Aftmooai: Ves, my^oodmin. I 
am the Glourie Choit. 

226. Close Shot — 13 ft. 9 frj. 

0/ Martin. 

AfAJtTiN: No. Vou’re . ■ . yf’n’tf 
iiddinjtl 

AftTtoocir (ej.${tttn)\ Who Is iMi 
itranje>ipoken fellow.' 

Oo.vAto {off'uun ) ' Oh, thi* if . ■ . 
227. CiojE't'r— 7 rr. 10 fR«. 
of DonaU. 

. . . the new owner of Glourie 
CLulle. lle't going to rehudil It 
itj A/nencj 

aaS. Clcwi Shot — j» ft- 12 F»s 
•/ .t/jrfvi. 

{tf-uu4m) . . Aren't you, 

AIjron.* 

MA»nn Yrt h.,h« l.y lO ne 
. • p4nrl by p4nti . 

*:•}. %fxe, Her j 

f— i\ff ! 
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Muwjoch; Good. It wll be 
pleasaot to have a home again! 

(H« itarts dismlmig out): Good 
night, my friend. 

He dissohts out. Donald, who was walcking him 
with a milt, sus Afartin's plight, off, and starts to 
the right. 

330. Med. Shot — a8 rr. 

of Martin, staring, off. Donald enters to him from 
the left. 

Donaid: Here, Mr. Martin, sit 
down, sit down . . . 

Pan Ixfir as ke (onducU kirn ta the bed. Aforttit 
sits. Donald pours hint a drink of whisky and hands 
him the glass. 

. . . Have a drink of the best. 

Martin:Y «3 . . . (takes the glass): 

... a drink of the best 
He driah. 

Fade-out. 

End of Reel 7 


REEL 8 

Fade in: 

231. Int. Bar — N ioirr. Close'Up — 8 ft. ii prs. 
Martin’s hand puts an empty glass down on the bar. 
Martin {eff-sereen): Let’s have 
another whisky. . . . 

239. Med. Shot — 10 rr. ii frs. 

Dsnoid OBif Martin standing at bar, faeing us. 
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Dissolve in: 

First Headline: 

CITY ROARS \VELC0\1E TO 
HAUNTED SmP. 

Another newspaper falls on top of the first one: 
U.S. OFFICERS SEARCH FOR 
GHOST IN QUARANTINE. 

Another newspaper falls in: 

THREE GHOSTS REPORTED 
ON LINER. 

Another newspaper falls in: 

INVASION OF GHOSTS FROM 
THE OLD WORLD. 

The newspapers and the newspapermen dissolve out: 
Vcicis Dissol\t Oct. 

Dissoloe to: 

Ext. Washington — Dav. Lo.vo Shot. 
of the Capital. 

A Senator {off-sereen): TTie Con- 
gress of the United States of 
America iias the duty to call the 
attention of every American citi- 
zen to this outrage! To import 
a ghost into our progressive 
country! To allow a spirit to 
pervade the free air of the United 
States. . . . 

Wipe Right to Left 
across the sea starts. 
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. . . which might be acceptable 
in the effete atmosphere of the 
British House of Lords! . . • 

Err. London — Day. Hodses of Parliament. 
Wipe in R. to L. 

. . . but not here! 

ALoRD(«jf-rrr«n): Yes.niynoMc 
Lords! The fairest flowers of 
Scottish architecture are being 
uprooted from their native soil 
to be replanted m an alien land, 

•where the very spdiit of Scotland 
has been prohibited for years! Not 
enough this, my noble Lords; not 
only our castles, but also our 
auceston . . . 

Wipe Leit to Rioirr 
across sta starts. 

. . . who are bung slupped over 
to please the fancy of a culUonaire 
who . . . 

Err. Washington — Day. Long Shot. Gapjtol 
Wipes in Lept to Rioitr: 

. . . apparently, has no ancestors 
of his owni 

The Senator {off-saeen): Not 
enough, gentlemen, the importa- 
tion of an alien building, but an 
alien ghost is also bang imported. 

\S'hat do our imnugratioo au- 
thoritio say about tins? What 
does the great city of New York 
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DUtiUt it: 

fint IfteMiv: 

cm' HOARS IVELCOifE TO 
HAUNTED SHIP. 

Anolhtt rxtspaptT falls cn up of the frsl one: 
VS. OFFICERS SEARCH FOR 
GHOST IN (iUARANTINE. 

AnoUter suaspaper falls In: 

77/REE GHOSTS REPORTED 
ON UNER. 

Afsother ssescjpaper falls sa: 

INVASION OF GHOSTS FROil 
THE OLD WORLD. 

Th* newspapers and the newspapermen iisukt mU 
Voices Dissolve Oot. 

Dissolve to: 

Ext. WASinsGToy — Day. Loxa SaoT. 
of the CapnUA. 

A Senator {of-seTem)'. Tic Con- 
gress of t/ic United Slates of 
America iaj flw duty to caP the 
attention of every American dti- 
zen to this outrage! To import 
a ghost sBto ow progressive 
country! To allow a spirit to 
pervade the free air of the United 
States. . . « 
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25*. Close Shot — i rr. 7 ras. 

Tht ifafcftman jJn'sg sg'-l^. 

Shot? 

253. Mep. Close Shot — » ft. 4 frs. 

At inn door epau^ a gmgtUT ealtrs and fins of -right. 
Shot? 

254. Med. Shot — 2 ft. a nu. 

Tht walthman riatufs some one is firing from the 
ether side, duik sdatm bthistd 6o*es end starts firing o^- 
right. 

Shot? 

255. Med. Lonq Shot— $ pt. 9 frs. 

Pan Right to Left end skew gangsters hiding 
behind easts of stones, firing eux^. 

Shots 

^6. Close Shot— 2 rr. 3 fm. 

showing ene of tht armours of the eastle. Pan t”© 
Left and show a gangster emerging with a rtuuhine~ 
gun, which be brings up into position for firing. 

Shots 

MAcmNE-GuN-FmE 

257. Med. Long Shot — 4 rr. 14 nu. 

Murdoch looking around hewilderti. Wt set vttn 
firing behind him, and UM see the shots through him. 
Machwe-cvn Fire 

258. %l£D. Shot — 3 rr. 10 nu. 

Mere poluemen artist end duck bp the ride of the 
tsauh^. Thep fire fright. 

MACnDTE-CDN FlSZ 
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Dissolve to: 

Caasss 

Int. Wharf— N icirr. Long Shot. 
Travel amd Pan Left To Right. J 
parts of the tastle, packages and slon/t. 
Travelling. Murdoch appears in Lo.vo 
and mtks towards the camera. He looks around 
248. Ext. Wimrf— Nioiit— 5 ft. 8 fss. Lono i 
An open car is waiting in fient of the door « 
wharf. Men are bringing barrels and eases 
putting them into the car. 

249. Int. Wharf— Nioht. Cft-sfiu. MeDionSi 
A man is caring towards another man. The so 
sees that the first is going to run into a barrel and 1 
to warn Aim. 

Second Man: Hcyl Watch outi 
CA5E Drops 

But it is loo late, and the first man drops the so. 
They look around furtrvely. 

2^0. Med. Shot — 4 ft. so rsts. 

A watchman who rtas doing kis rounds hears 
noise and looks off Uft in its direction. He Inngt hi 
gun out. 

Watcsiuah: IJeyt WTiat arc you 
doing in here? . . . 

*51. Med. Lo.no Shot — 4 ft. 

The two gangsters. TAeg hear: 

{of screen): . . . ffantfj up or I'fJ 

ihootf 

Tie ucortd, lien tie first, fire efUft. 


S»sm 
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252. Cube Shot — i ft. 7 res. 

Tht watihman filing 6ff4tfiL 

Shots 

553 . Kim. Close Svjot— a ft. 4 res- 

Af! im door epmi,agmgsler enitrs endfirts eff-righl. 

Shots 

254. kfED, Shot — a n. a frs. 

The iMUkman realiz/ii tome one is firing from the 
ether side, duck sdown iehind boxes and starts firing off- 
right. 

Shots 

2i5 - Long Shot — 6 ft. 9 res. 

Pah Ricjrr to Lett anrf sftoui gangsters hiding 
btidnd easts of stones, fisrng awa^. 

Shots 

S56. Cube Shot— 3 ft. 3 res. 

iJifftridf one of the emourt of the rastU. Pah to 
Left and shew a gangster emerging tcilh a mesehine' 
fen, xcJueh he brings ofi into pesilitn for firing. 

Shots 

MAOONE.GVN-FfRE 

237. Meo. Lono Shot — ^4 ft. 14 res. 

Mordxh looking erevnJ bettnldertd. UV see men 
feing ithind him, and we see the shots Ikmgk Mm. 
MAcaiKt-cvN Fiie 
838. Mto. Shot — 3 rr. «o res. 

More pelxctme* «mc« and dock the tide of tht 
trOSchnan. They fire off-righs. 

MAonjcE-ow Fiee 
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359. Med. Shot— 3 ft. ri nu. 

of Mtadoch, looking around right and (tfi. 
Nont Lesse.vs 

3G0. Med. Lo.nc Shot . — 6 ft. 3 ns. 

Thru gangiUrt haek in from right snd fire e} 
as back up end exit. Then tkrie more gar. 
run through from right to left. 

Noaz CzASts 

261. Med, Shot — 2 ft. 12 ms. 

of Murdoth, as he looks around, then loots up. 

262. CuME-up— 31 FT. 15 ms, 
of Murdoch looking up. 

Murdoch: father! . . . 

Glourie’s Voice: Yes, my sob? 
hfuRDOCR: i don’t like America. 

It’s worse than the day of the 
batt/e. 

Glourib’s Voice; nien, I will 
allow you to remain invisible until 
the opportunitycomes for revenge. 
Murdoch: Bm if it never comes? 
Glourie’s Voice: That is your 

253. Med. Shot — 9 ft. 

Murdoch, standing behind some stones, 

. . . eternal misfortune . . . 

Gun Fire Starts — L ow 
Murdoch dissolres out. 

264. Err. WiiARF-^roilT. 7 ft. 7 ms. Extreme 
Long Shot. 
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Gun Fir£ Starts— Low 

Drum Rou. Starts. Gun Fire Stops. Sirens or 
PoucE Cars 
Fadt-tui 
Fadt‘in 

*65. Ext. Day— 77 rr. g ns. KfEOivu Shot 
cf a TCidsiJt signboiirJ. Il nads: 

WELCOME, BROTHER 
YOU ARE NOW ENTERING 
SUNNY MEDE 

The Ltitle Wonder-City or Florida 
Steed Limit 15 Miles per Hour. 

Disuhe U: 

Ext. Castle— Day. Medium Shot. 

Pan Ixrr to Risirr ond show mm tmloading tletus 
of du toslU from R lor^ uhUe formas chftks thm. 
Other men are eulting the strings around the slotus, 
olhns Sftwi. OlArts for^ jIe»iM (s rijftj 

and gut (hen tn ihnr right [>esilson. 

Oistelpe to: 

Mfnc 

Cloie-up 

of a newspaf^. The ktailines trad: 

sooTcn ciiosr iiicn-nAT America; 
imported ulted 
PIIANTON PAIU 
TO *nOVf ATTIR 
MUCH tTERAlDEQ 
tVTRY INTO UJ. 
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Dusolrt lo: 

Afusrc A.VD So.VG 

Ext. CAmx-~DAr. Extreme Lo.vo Spot 
The rteonstrvcUd easlle tcilh palm trees ffotmd it. 
As a tar mltrs and tbites ever the bridge, a geniola 
enters from right on the water. 

366. Mxo. Shot — 03 ft. is frs. 

Inside the ear we see Peggy and Mrs. Martin, 

So.vo Lo\ver 

Mrs. AIartin (Looking around): 

Well, I never dimmed they’d be 
able to male it look so nice and 
new. But I only hope that hor* 
rible old fbost hasn’t found out 
where thc^ve put it. 

PtOGV. Don’t wpny. He’d nwei 
be able to recognize it wth all 
those palm trees. (She sees some one 
of): Why, there’s father! (rising): 

H^o, Dad! 

SoNO Fades Out 

267. Med. Shot — i r ft. 6 ras. i 

In the gondola. IVe see Martin who is Putting ^ a 
ScoUk bonnet. 

Martin: Ah! . . . Don’t I look 
like a real Scotchman now.^ 

Pegoy (^-sereeri): Well, almost 

Martin (hurt): Well, you’re pretty 
good at coatToOiiig your en- 
thusiasm . , . 
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268. Med, Shot — 12 rr. 7 frs. 

Mn. Mcalin and Ptggy standing at ths edge of the 
tensse. 

(oJ-seTetn)-. , , . But I'm glad yoa 
changed your mind and came 
down for the big inaugural cere>- 
mony. 

Peoov: I didn’t come down for 
that . . . I came to see you. But 
what’s the idea of the gondola? 

269, Err. Long Shot — 50 rc. tg nu. 

shouing the gondola tn foreground, Mrs, Martin and 
P*ggJ> in background. 

Martin (tvstA a gt$tur$y. Ob, that’s 
just a sort of a European touch 

Duplet to: 

Int. Castle Hall— I>ay. Lono Shot 
of l!u ekaadilier. W< hear Martin's voice. 

Martin [eff-streen): Look at that 
chaodelier! . . . 

The lights go on. 

... I had it made espedahy . . . 

Pan Down and show Mrs. Martin and Donald, who 
is walking downfrm background. 

... in Bridgeport, Gmnecticut. 

It’s a lot better than all those old 
smelly candles, eh? {She exits lejl.) 

Don’t you tlunk vreSt done a 
wonderful job of the itconstnic- 
lion? 
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Dissolve to: 

Music and Song 

Ext. Castle—Day. Extreme Long Shot 
Tht reeonstTucted mtlt u-ith palm tr/es asmi it. 
As a car enters and drives ever the iriJge, « pnJolj 
enters from right on the tcaier, 
s66. Med. Shot — 43 rr. i4 frs. 

Inside the ear uv see Peg^ and Mrs. Martin, 

Song Louver 

AfRi. ACaRTIN (Looking around)'. 

Well, I never dre.nmcd they'd be 
sble to male it look so nice and 
new. But I only hope that hor- 
rible old ghost hasn't fvurul out 
where they've put it. 

Pccar: Don't worry. He’d (tnrr 
be able to recognize it with all 
those palm ire«. (Xtz ws seme one 
ojf): WTiy, there’* faihrrf (ruing). 

Hello, Didf 
Soso Fades Our 
sCj. Mzo. Shot— 1 1 ft. 6 fm. 

A the gendola. eee Martin who u putting «« t 
ScoCek bonrut. 

JtsRJTv; AM . . ■ D»n‘t J hsik 
like a real Scoicbnijn wm.* 

PtocY (e^-eeren): IVVW. ahnmt 

iUtTSS (Jkwrf): Well, ywj're pretly 
gvei at cijntrM.iiif ywir en- 
fhuiits/n , . .■ 
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263 . Med. Shot — 12 rr. 7 ns. 

Mrs. ilfartift esid Ptggjf stMding ct the edge of the 
Unoit, 

[ej-sateii^'. . . . Butl’ingladyou 
cbaoged your inind and came 
down for the big inaugural cere* 
many. 

Pecoy: 1 didn’t come down for 
that . . . I came to ICC you. But 
what’i the idea of the gondola.^ 

263. Err. Lono Shot — 50 rr. 13 prs. 

theseiag the gondola ist foregnxind, Mrs. Afortin and 
Peggy I'fi baekgmnd. 

hUxnx (teiM a gesture) : Ob> that’* 

Juit a ton of a Curopeao touch 

Dimlrv to; 

Ikt. CAsnx Hau^Day. Lono Shot 
of the than^elitT. It'« hear .tfortin't rout. 

Martin (^-wTroi): Look at that 
chaudelierl . . . 

Tki lights go on. 

. . . Ihsdumadeepedaliy . . . 

Pa.n Down erJ show Afrs. Martin and Denali, aha 
is ualiing desre from teelgmatl. 

... La Biidgtyort, Connecticut. 

It’t a lot better than all thote old 
RDcUy caodld, d»? (Sir mtr Ufi.) 

I>on't you tlunk we've done a 
wonderful job of the reconitrue- 
lion? 
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Mrs. MARTCf [off-saem): Yes, 

Donald, 1 fhini: yotiVc done fine. 

Do^^ALo; TTie modern improve- 
ments were all Mr, ifardn’s idea. 

Casiera Travels up to Close Shot and 
Donald. 

Mrs. Martin (off-smen): But . . . 
er . . . have you really got rid 
of that ghost? 

hfARTiN (exchanges a look aifh 
Donald): Oh, we’ve done much 
better than that. WeVc tamed 
him. Eh, Donald? 

End op Reel 8 

REEL 9 

270. Int. Hall— Dav. Medium Shot— 10 ft. *«• 

Mrs. Martin is walking by the armour. 

Mrs. Martin: Even so, I do not 
want him in my housel 
Jazz Music 

There is a burst of music from Ike armour. 

(She jumps): ^Vhat’s that? 

Jazz Musiq 

271. Med. Long Shot— 46 pr. 2 nts. 

. The three. Martin laughs. As he and Donald uoli 
to background towards armour Camera Travels to 
hfEO. Shot. 

Martin; Nothing to he reared of, 
honey . . . (epent casque. iVe see 
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tht tdvts if a wtre&ss); . > . Look 
hcrc,il’saiad5ol(71i(e?fiai5A. Af«. 

Martin ixiis Itji. To Dotutid) : Kind 
of cute, ch, Donald? 

Donald; I’m afiaid I don’t fully 
uadmtand the meaniog of Ute 
word ‘cutt’. 

hiASTiN: Say, you sound to me 
like another one of those enthusi- 
asm controllers . . . like Peggy- 
She don’t like my hat. 

Donald (intcrrstrd): Is Pc^ here? 

Martin: Yep . . . just arrived 
{fiutr catgut dawn and turns knoh-” 
musie ekanges): Well, come 00 , 

Gladys, I'll show you around. 

(fieits left. Donald looks after him— 
tg-screm)-. It’s going to be , . . 

Music Chahoes to Vioun Solo 

Music 

S7a. Med. Long Shot — 9 ft. 4 fks. 

Martin and Mrs. Mortm. Th^ ore walking ta~ 
wards the door. 

. . . absolutely the most magni- 
ficent illumination in the history 
of Florida {items ) : Arc you coming, 

Donald? 

Mcac 

273. Close Shot — 15 ft. 14 frs. 

Donald standing bj the anuner, 

Donald: Oh, thanks. I'll join 
you later. 
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Knocks 

He turns to Iht amour, raises tkt casque, then slams it 
doa-n in disgust. We hear seme knocks effsrteen. 
Knocks 

274. MEDimi Shot — 9 rr. 4 frs. 

Through the uin^w, tte see Peggy. Skt is knocking 
on the glass. She now tooks through the lotctr glass 
and speaks, but we do not hear her. 

Music Very Low 

575. AfED. Shot — 7 rr. ta frs. From Ekterior 

Donald, seen by Peggy. He comes from the tight, 
looking o_ff l^ft at her and speaks, but tie do not hear 
him. At the same time, we hear Peggy's Pfiee: 

Pecoy {qff.seteen): Wliat arc you 
saying? Op<n the wjndowl 

Kfusie Louder 

276. Med. Shot— 20 rr. 10 frs. Ffou Interior. 
Donald and Peggy. She is motioning for him to 
open the window. 

Donald: You were right, Peggy 

Camera Travels to Close Sjiot of Peggy leaving 
Donald 0^. 

{e^-screen)'. ... I shouhl ocvcr 
have Jet them turn this eiitle of 
mine into an Rdvertisement for 
groceries. Vve made a f>oJ of 
myself, Peggy, snd aU l>ecau3< 1 
love you . . . 

Peggy induates Lhat the sonnet hear him: 

... If I cooM talk u well »i 
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Murdoch, I’d have told you long 
ago that I love you . - . Butnovf 

Ifcsic 

977. Close Shot— 7 rr. i* fits. 
ef Donald, 

. . , to-morrow. I’ll have to go, 
and alt I’ll be able to say to you is 
good-bye, but 1 want you to hear 
that! 

Hi Itans to right la open the teindow. 

978. Medium Close Shot — airr. 5 frs. 

As Donald opens the window and Peggjr leans in. 

Muac 

Pecoy: ^Vhat was that, Donald? 

What were you saying? 
r>OHau>: Well, I ... I was . . . 

Martin Donald I The 

moatls leakinginto the wine cellar. 

Come and have a look! 

Donald {off UJl to Martin): All 
tight, Mr. Martin, (to Pegg/)'. 

Oh ... I was only trying to tell 
you that to-morrow I roust go. 

He goes leji. She looks after him, imprised. 

Mcac 

979 - Close-up — 13 rr- 1 m. 
ofiht ormeuT. 

Pecoy {eff-strten)'. . . . Donald! 

Music Changes to Jazz 

Donald's hand enters left and turns the knob of the 
irirrhfr. The nusie ehanges back to jazz. 
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S>ccss 

OpBii'*’^*' 

„ ,„ w. rn>« I"'*“’ 


HresJ^’ j |f)©uld ' 

crocpno. 

^j,fif, rcggy* 

lortpu . . 
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Bigelow 1 Oh . . . very iatercst- 
ingl 

Fir5t Man: The radio audience 
wants all possible angles on the 
ghost. 

Crowd Noise Stops 

Bigelow (Isoktng arotad): Well, 
rU tellyou, boys, my angle u this; 

AVhen my good Wend Joe Martin 
bought this castle from Mr. Don- 
ald Glourie, it was undtrstood 
that a ghost vicnt with it. Vou 
see, Mr. Donald Gloun’e is a 
Scotchman, and the Scotch are 
a clever race . . . 

(he winis). 

First Man; Then, I can quote 
you. as taytag that the ghost ii a 
Band? 

Bigelow: Oh, I’m not saying that 
. . . {folk of /ftologn>/A«T loAtiig a 
pictuTt): . , . not pred^y that , . . 
a86. Ist.Hals^— Nsckt. MediumShot — S6ft.6 
Martin is talking tc a guest as Miss Shepperton et 
le/l. The guest leaves. 

Miss Shepferton: Mr. Martin, if 
you don't mind my saying so . . . 

I don’t think that costume is quite 
appropriate to a serious scientific 
meefing like tlus. 

Cauera Travels to Close Shot. 

Maktin: Why . . . wbat do you 
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soon, (DanalJ starts right) And 
remember: you don’t come In until 
you’ve hea^ the tray fall on the 
line ‘Don’t you bear a strange 
roue?’ 

Donald goes. The butler drops the trc^ on Ms eu. 
Martin jumps and turns to him. 

That’s right You’ve got it 
Ht goes out fight. 

Dissolee to: 

Crowd Nome 

Err. Gajtle— Night. Emairc Long Shot 
Cattle. Cart driving up, door being opened, tie. , , ii 
Crowd Nome 

a&4. Lofio Shot— JO rr. 5 rw. 

At end of bridge. Crowd. Excitement. A ear tbicet 
in from leji and goes out right. A group of men run 
after the ear. 

Ad Lm.: Who a it’ . . . Mr. Bige- 
low! . . . ^Vho? . . . Bigelow . . . 

Mr. Bigelow. 

085. Med. Skoi^^i rr. 2 Fsts. 

Bigelow’s car has stopped, end the group of men 1/ 
around si. They art reporters. 

First A£an: bfr. Bigelow, do jou 
care to make a statement? 

Bioelow: What kind of a state- 
ment? 

Second Man: We’re going to 
cast these events to-nigbt . . . 
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Bicelow: Oh . . . very intCTCst- 
ing! 

First Man: The radio audience 
wants all possible angles on the 
ghost. 

Urowd Noise Stops 

Bicelosv (looking amauf): Well, 
m tell you, boys, my angle is this: 

When my good Mend Joe Martin 
bought this castle Irom Mr. Don- 
ald Glouiie, it was understood 
that a ghost went with it. You 
see, Mr. Donald Glourie is a 
Scotchman, and the Scotch are 
a clever race . . . 

First Man: Then, I can quote 
you as saying that the gbcat is a 
fraud? 

BtoiLOw: Oh, I’m not saying that 
. . . (Jtash of photographer t^ng a 
pktuTt) : , . . no • ' - ... 

B6, ‘ iNT.HAtL— N igi^. * pr— 66rr. 6 frs, 

f Shepperion enterj 

: if 

'•sdcotific 
Ssor. 

- i 4 at&> you 
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Music 

289. Close-up — 14 rr. 2 frs. 

0/ Peggy, surprised. 

Peggy: Gone! Where? 

Martin {off-screen): \STiy ... I 
don’t know . . . away . . . 

Peggy: But . • . hedidn’tteUme 
he was leaving to-night. 

Music 

290. Meo. Long Shot — 22 rr. 8 frs. 

Pegs} Mit^n. 

Martin: ^VeJI, you see, he was In 
a hurry . . . and so am I • 
cr . . . Are you really coming 
down? 

Peggy: No ... I don’t think I 
will now . . . I’ve . . ■ 

Martin {guickly): Well, I think 
you’re right. It’ll be terribly dull 
, . . Good night, Peggy. 

Peggy: Good night, dad. 

Martin exits foreground right. She looks afoer him, *n 
sleu lj turns and goes into her room. 

Music Stops 

291. Int. Donald’i Room— N iairr. Med. Lo.vo Shot 


— 31 FT. 2 FRS. 

Martin rnltrs and tloset the 'door, [f. 

right Pan wmi Him. W* Donald n front 0/ a 
rmrtor. He it dressing in a costume similar It AU 
dock’s and, at the moment, it iuttoning up ** 


coat. 
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Martin: ^VcIl, Donald, they're 
all here, including Ed Sigdow. 

IVc’re going to have a 6ne time. 

Donaid: Fine for you, perhaps 
. . . but for mci 

Martin: Well, all you’ve got to 
do is come in, looE like a ghost and 
then leave, (he exits right). 

Donald: 1 know . . . but it 
makes me feel such a fool. 

Martin (ej'-seretn): Vou'rc not 
backing out, are you? 

Donald: Oh, 00 . I promised to 
do it, and T shall do it, to the best 
of my ability. 

)3 . Close Shot->i 7 FT. 5 FR3. 

Martiny stanJing by tabUy on tehieh is a small taml 
of whisky, replica of the barrel downstairs. 

Marttn; 1 have a little present 
for you here, (hints one spigot of the 
little barrel) : 

Donald (of-screen): Oh, yes, 
thanks very much. But I haven’t 
been able to get any whisky out of 

Martw; Well, 1 don’t believe 
you've examined it very closely 

3. Insert — 8 ft. 3 frs. 

of the barrel. As Martin’s hand redsts the lop. U'e 
see it is a uireless. His hand turns the second little 
spigot. 
ij 
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Muno Starts Low 

{off-scretn^'. Ificc idea, isn’t it? 

Music 

294. Close Shot— ^ ft. 12 nu. 

Donald turnip looks at Afariin, off Uft. 

{onscreen): You like it? 

Music 

Donald: Oh, yes . • . I lave ici 

Jfusic 

295. Ext. Terrace — Night. Long Shot— 5 ft. 

8 PRS, 

We see Pegs;f, alone, standing on the terraee. She 
tame her back. 

Music 

296. Cl 03 E*UP — 9 FT. T2 FRS. 

of Ptg^, looking sad and disafpoinUd. 

Music 

297. Int. Donald’s Room — Night. Long Shot— 

41 FT. 9 FRS. 

Martin is walking toieard!; the door. 

Martin: I cao faardJy wait to sec 
Ed Bigelow’s face when you blow 
in. 

Ht laughs and exits. 

Dissolve to: 

Music Loud 

Int. Dininc-roou — Close-up 
of a cake in the form of a castle. It is being drs^J 
away from camera into Lono Shot. In bachg'^^ 
cce see the guests at lie table. The coloured muss^ 
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are walking around Ike table plajing a Scotch, air in 
fox-trol. 

Mdsic Loud 

298. Close Shot — 5 ft. 

Martin and Miss Shepperton. The musicians walking 
left to right behind then. 

Music Loud 

299. Long Shot — 5 ft. 13 frs. 

The head waiter starts culling the cake. The musicians 
art still going around the table. 

300. Close Shot — a 3 ft. 8 frs. 

Martin and Miss Shepperton. She seems annojied bji 
the msaie. Just then, Ike number comes to an end. 
Martin puts his hand up to prevent the orchestra 
starling a new number. 

Music Ends. 

Martin; That’s enoughl That’s 
enough! 

Two more musicians goUJllo right behind them. 

{to Shepperton) : The music is beau- 
tiful, but we mustn’t have too 
mucli of it. 

Shepperton: That’s true . . . 
but why do you have any at all? 

Martin: Oh, you don’t know 
about that. You see, it's an old 
. Scotch custom during dinner. 

301. Close Shot — 13 ft. 3 frs. 

Bigelow and Mrs. Martin. 

Bigelow: I don’t see Mr. Donald 
Glouric. 
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Mrs. Martin: No. He’s . . . he’s 
gone away. 

Bigelow: Oh, I see. ... I 
thought perhaps that empty chair 
at the end of the table . . . 

302. Close Shot— 4 rr. 3 frs, 

Afartin and Sheppaton. 

{off-scTien)'. . . . had been saved 
for him. 

Martin.- That chair has been 
reserved . . . 

303. Med. SnoT— 12 ft. 15 rw. 

The empty ehait at the end of the tahU. While 
Afartin talks, we Travel to Close Shot. 
(cf‘SCTeen): ... for our guest of 
honour; Murdoch Glourie, who 
died two hundred years ago. 

End of Reel 9 


REEL ro 

304. Int. Do.vald’s Room — Niomt. Close-up — 2prr. 
14 frs. 

of the little barrel on the table. We hear masie. 
Cajiera Travels Dacjc to Med. Shot end Pans 
Right. We see Donald standing by the table 
ing a cigarette. Pan with Him as he goes to ^ 
door, opens if and steps out on to the terrace, •h 
throws his cigarette down, steps on it and exits tef. 
Music Lower 
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305. Err. Terrace — Night. Extreme Long Shot 

— la JT. I FR. 

Donald enters right on the itnace end walks to lejl. 
Pan >vTrH Him. IP* see Peggy, standing back- 
ground, her back to us. She hears something and 
tarns front. 

Music Lower 

306. Close-up — 5 ft. 4 frs. 

of Peggy, looking off left. She recognizes Murdoch, 
Music Lower 

307. Close-up — 3 rr. 9 na. 
of Donald. 

Peooy {off-seteeti)-. Murdochs {he 
sees her, off, and reacts): Murdoch 

Musia Lower 

308. Med. Long Shot — 12 ft. 4 frs. 

0/ Donald. 

{off-screen): . . . Clourie! 

Donald Stefs back so that he is in the shadow. 
Donald: Aren’t you alraid of 
Murdoch Glouiie. 

Pegoy {off-screen): I couldn’t be 
afraid . . . 

Music 

309- Med. Long Shot — 8rr. yna. 
f Peggy, looking off left. 

... of any one 1 have known For 
such a long time. I’d like to talk 
to you, Murdoch Oiouric. 
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Pecoy (off-sertn): If he Io%'cd me, 
he wouldn’t have gone away with- 
out saying a word to me! 

Donald: Oh, but he wants to say 
a lot of words to you, and he may 
not be very far from here. ^Vhat 
would you say to him, Peggy? 

Mcttc 

319. CL0SE«uf^3 IT. 14 nis. 

0/ P'lLV- 

Peggy: I would tell him that I love 
him . . . 

Music 

320. Close-up — 14 pt. 15 rw. 

0/ Donald. Ht mtUs. 

{offscreen): ... but he won’t come 
back! 

Do.vald; He will come back, 
Peggy! I promise you! 

Music Ends — Chimes 
Dissolve to: 

Int. Dining-room — Nicar. Close-up. 
Chimes Continue 

Close-up of the clock. It is striking midnight. 
Ghdies Continue 


321. Close Shot — 4Pr. Cfrs. 

Iks empty chair at the end of the table. 


322. Med. Long Shot — ^ ft. 6 frs. 

Reverse shot. Chair foregrwnd, people seated at table. 


Chimes End 
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323. Close Shot — 9 ft. 12 nis, 

Martin and Miss Shtpperton. 

Martin (hitting the taBle)t Silence! 

Don’t you hear a strange . . . 

Shepperton jumps. 

324 - Close Shot — n rr. 13 frs. 

of the butler, looking oj right at MaiHn and preparing 
to drop traj. 

(off-screen) t . . . noise? 

Scream 

The butler screams and drops his tra^. 

Shepfertqn He’s seen 

him! The butler’s seen him! 

Martin (off-setemy. Look sharp 
everybody! He’s about to appear! 

Kranz (off-serteny. Quiet! We 
must have quiet! 

3»5. Close Shot— 9 rr. i ra. 

Marrin and Shtpperton. 

Shepferton {after looking around): 

I don’t see a tMngl 

Martin (looking at her): No, but 

you will 

Bigelow (off-screen): Well, I’ve 
got my glasses on . . . 

32G. Close Shot — 3 rr. 5 nu. 

of the butler, lie is looking eromd. 

(ejf-iCTffn); . . . Inst 1 don’t ice 
anything unusuaL 
Srepperton Where is 

be? 
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327. Close Shot— 22 rr. g ras. 

Afortin end ShtfftTtim. 

Martin: That’* funny. I dis- 
(inctiy heard ooues file . . . like 
rattling of chains and moanings. 
Shepfzrton: Chains and moan- 
ings? 

Martin: Yes . . . Possibly the 
ghost was just passing near here. 

But he’ll be back . . . later. 

Bigelow {offsaeen^i hlaybe the 
phantom’s wrisl-waich is slow. , , 
looks of ei BxgtUx. 

328. Med. Shot — 30 ft. 9 frs. 

Bigtlow end Afrs. Mertin. Camera Travels B.sck 
to Long Shot 

. . . and he doesn’t know it’s past 
midnight. . . . HTiy don’t you 
send one of the servants to page 
him? (he laughs). 

Dissohe to: 

Int. Donald’s Room — ^Nicht. Close-up 
of the little barrel. We hear broadeasler's nice. 
Travel Bags to Med. Long Shot and Pan 
TO Right. 

Broadcaster's Voice: ^Ve arc 
bringing you a broadcast of the 
big reception for the famous phan- 
tom of Glourie Casde. 

Pan to Door. 
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. . . OuUtandinR amonpl the 
guests is ^tr. E. L. Bigelow . . . 

Donald alters and lomts td laile. Thtcoict 
tontinuts', 

■ . . who expresses the opinion 
that the whole ghost story is . . . 

329. Close-i;p — 5 PT. ta rits. 
ef At UtlU ierr<{. 

... no more than a gigantic 
hoax. K(r. Bigelow has nude 
personal . . . 

330- Close Shot — 31 rr. 6 nu. 

Donald, listening la t&t roue, tnemfs fmeu. 

. . . investigations wluch indicate 
that the Glouties are not really a 
Scotdi family . . . 

Donald eriis fuitllj left. Tkt mV/ fMftsji/i and uo 
s« farts of Slurdoth's eaiUont falhng la « the 
bittUss as an thnn-n ftm At lift. TU rout 
Imna lonrr as the t>arTfl u tozertd 

. , . Mr. Bigdow follovts this 
"ilh several other »tcu»tiom 
against Mr. Marlin and Mr. D'sn- 
aid Clouric. He asked us, hm*. 
e\-er, not to make iliese puLhe 
until l})C end of to-righi's rspers- 
nvent, at wldeh tisne l»e »iU know 
to nhat ext . . . 

Vena DtssotXTS Our 

!*nr. CoEaiPo«-~Nic«T. Mta. Shot 

tttjis f»s/Hr /’ton la/ rtiern, ii22 fnss.rg « 
Air ja. Lit, eastr agls. 
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331. I.vT. DiNiNo-Roojf— Xioirr. Shot— 

• 9 FT. 2 FRS. 

Afartin aid Shtpptrion. Maiix-i is ftaU h 

leart his stat al At taiU. IT# j« Bigtli’i' kO fitf 
ptinud. 

BrctLow: UTiat’s the matter, 

Joe? Do you hear some more 
groaru, or moam, or clankint;^? 

33a. Close Shot — 6 rr. 0 ms. 

tj At iutltr, gtUitu; nath to dmp hit ttnf agsi*. 
Martin {off-uutn): Well, theghou 
rt here . . . 

Ht btim htt traf 

. . lomewhere. Init I hr'» 
gol hAt. i'll go an<i . 

33J. MfoiUMSifOT— ^rr pr**. 

H't itt ti ftw futUt at At tad of iht tahlt. Atiiha li 
(iiag UiU ilfJi lAt lilitt ihwf. 
him myself 

HiofLOw ta^-uwa) Try wfinl- 
lin^f fur him' 

AfjrUn eftas At liutt door and lookl B’l h/-if 
tht Bin.t tf a duot bftag tptati, ejf, aad At jfWiti 
tura It) L^k rifhl 

33J lUo. Ij/an ^ivft I rr II r*»- 

has pat tsUftd Jftm iht lafg* d-x' 

i,<xa it) ms! tf At t,AU aaJlMil ar«anJ 

4 fA*rji {tif-itittmi. Why, fA.njM 


Litit tfltfi 
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$35. Close-up — 5 re. 10 ras. 
of Martin at tht little door. 

... I thought you were gone. 

There’s been some nustaket 

336. Medium Shot — 40 ft. i fr. 

Bigelow and Mrs. Mastin. 

DiOELcrwi In fact, a rather serious 
mistake. {^1 he rues, Donald enters 
left and stands behind Mrs. Martin's 
tAotr): . . . Ladies and gentle* 
men, I think I can inform you that 
we shall see no phantom tO'dght. 

Donalo (W Mss. Aforhn)'. Forgive 
me, Mrs. Martin, but there’s some- 
thing I must say to Mr. Bigelow. 

Bigelow : Oh— weU, go ahead and 
say it, my friend. I’m listening. 

Donalo: It had better be said 
outside. 

Bigeujw: Then, I'm afraid you’ll 
have to wait until 1 am ready to 
leave. {He looks at Donald)'. Oh, I 
see that you and Joe are wearing 
the same tartan. Do you belong 
to Martin’s Fine Foods Clan? 

337. Med. Close Shot — 7 rr. 5 frs. 

Shepperton and (he jvomesn on the other side of Martin. 
He sups to the table and hits it with his fist. The 
women jump. 

Martin: Don’t you talk to him 
about tartans! He's a real Scotch* 
man! 



2o6 successfui, film writing 
338. Medium Shot— 21 rr. 

Bigtlow, Mrs. Martin ertiDanaii. 
Bioelow: Possibly. But I happen 
(0 he conn«l«| with a famiiy far 
more important than the Clouries. 
hfARTtN {off-setten): I’ve never 
heard of the Cl:jin Bigelow. 

Bioelow; Oh, nol This tartan 
belongs to the dan of my mother’s 
ancestors, of whiclj I am the l.ut 
representative - , , 

339. Close-up — 5 rr. 2 fr*. 
of Bigtfow. 

. . . It’s the tartan of the dii* 
tinguished Clan hfacLag^-ini 
3|o. Mtoiuu Shot— 8 rr. .j rjts. 

Donald iUpt to Bigelow qnJgrais An hpeh. 
Dosald: Dul you lay Mjcl-aggin? 
Bioitow; Ves, MacLaggan. Take 
your baadi off met 
Do.vAin (left Aim go) MunliKhl 
Murdoch/ • • • 

W'iND— M usic 

341. ifED. Shot— 5 rr. 9 F»s. 

0 / Lhr unmfju) ft opens, tht eurlaini pi out tf’*/ 
Ms« of pjutfx fJU from On table- Sefimnt nns 
lift end tnei ta halt tAe fariatns. 

. . . pj'f yo» hrAt that.’ 

341. Clo»e -Su'rr — s rr. 7 »■«. 

73/ tiar at cAer (oJ ef tAe UiUfJU. 



FINISHED SCENARIO 207 

Wind — M osic 
Screams — M usic 

343. Med. Lono Shot — i ft. 14 na. 

The guests at the mi of the table rise and run of 
screaming. 

Screams — M usic 

344. Med. Lono Shot — 4 ft. 

Murdoch appears in a puff of smoke. 

Screams — M usic 
345 - Close-up — 3 ft. i4Fia. 
of Murdoch. He looks around. 

Mubjtoch; Where is this Mao 
Laggac? 

346. Close Shot — 2 rr. 15 prs. 

<f Martin. 

Martin; Right there! The fellow 
with the kilts! 

347. Mzd. Lono Shot — 10 rt- 4 Fits. 

Screams— Music 

Bigelow, stupefied. He looks at Donald, who is stand” 
ing at left, smiling. People are running off. In right 
foreground we see Murdoch’s back as he enters and 
walks towards Sigelaw. Bigelow backs up, looking 
from Donald to Murdoch. 

BtOELOw ({0 Donefi): A very good 
joke, Mr. Glouric. Very . . . 
very atnusiog indeed! 

ScREAits — M usic 

348. Med. Shot— 6 rr. 7 nis. 

Bigelow enters, backing towards door. 
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Bigelow; Get away from me! 

Murdoch enters tighl. Bigelow goes through the door 
and slams it. 

Murdoch [laagMngy. Ha! ha! 

He goes through the closed door. 

Music Continues 

349. Int. Upper Corridor. LonoShot — yrr. 14FJU. 
Bigelow running towards camera. He stops and looks 
back. 

Music Stofs 

Murdoch (eff’screen): MacLag- 
gan! 

Bigelow turns and looks front abort camera. 

350. hlEDiUM Shot— 5 rr. 5 frs. 

Reterse angle. Murdoch facing camera at /(/?, 
Bigelow, hit back to us, at right. 

Bigelow: I told you to gel away 
from me! 

Murdoch: Ab, ah! . . . 

Bigelow: I don’t like practical 
jokes . . . 

351. Med. Shot — 12 rr. 

Reverse again, Bigelow facing tamira, MinJxh of 
screen. 

. . . You’re not scaring me! 

Bigelow turns and walks, then runs up-ttoge. At he 
peers, we see Murdoch standing in his path. 

Music Starts 

Murdoch: Ha, ba! 

Bigelow runs off right. 



FINISHED SCENARIO 20$ 

Munc Starts 

352- Int. Louver Corridor. Med. Follow Shot — 

14 FT. 14 FRS. 

Bigelow enters, running fiom left, and runs down 
corridor. We Follow Him. He hides behind a 
settee for a moment, then starts running again. He 
runs into a small table. The table crashes, but he 
goes on, pushing a double grtlle open. He finally stops 
near the end of ike corridor. He looks off left. 

Music 

353- Close-up—^ ft. 15 frs. 

Bigelow, looking off left. He takes two steps to the 
right, then faces off left again. Behind him, in the 
mirror, Murdoch appears. 

Murdoch: Turn, MacLai^an! 

Bigelow turns and sets Murdock. He falls down off 
left, out of scene. 

Mvsso 

354* Close Shot— 3 ft. 14 Frs. 

Bigelow falls in from the right. 

Close-up — 5 ft. i fr. 

Murdoch steps forward through the mirror and looks 
down off left. 

Music Ends 

353' Close Shot— 10 ft. 2 frs. 

Bigelow on the fioor. 

Murdock {off-seTeen)t Now, will 
you have the goodness to repeat 
these words after me? 

Bigeloiv: Yes, , . . Yes, sir. 

Anything you say, sir. 



3'^ itreettttvt. rtiM w*i 

Cf{ away from jt, 
n!*Tj n'gi!. Bigflffw gsa 
titlittnsii. 

.'fmooCTj lXi\ ti! 

/// /wf tinugh Ifj siastd sJwr. 

.'ftuc Co'rn.’aTJ 

jfa I.VT. Co»*/DQ». LoxoSkot- 
Itifttiv naxvtf tivarjj torjra. Ht n 
tccL 

Afwc Sto« 

Mwroa/ (cj’/men): iUchag- 

pnJ 

B'gtlov ftfw as/ (ooki ftant aintn, 

330. .MEDR'y Shot— 5 rr. 5 m. 

R/rtru eitgU. .Mgrdoci fadns cmffi 
Bistlotc, ku bath to tu, at niht, 

fffcetou': I toid )‘ou to fct away 
from ra«! 

MuRDoat: Ah, ah.' . . . 
fitCKiow; I doa't iiic practical 
jokej . . . 

351. ytev. Shot— r2 jt. 

Raxrsi ff/tf**, Bigtloxa Jasiag {ontera, MutSch 
iCTten. 

. . , You're not scaring me/ 

Btgthw tvms tad walks, then rear ufi-sla^e. As > 
cetrs, Wf set Alurdoch standing tn kis^ti. 

Mtfsic Starts 

MtHUJOCH; Ha, ha! 

Bieehrrrr^’ 



rmniJED scerario 


3og 

Start? 

35*- Iw. Lower Corridor, Med. Follow Shot— 
*4 H'. 14 FRJ. 

Bk‘low tnUTS, nwitig Jrm Uft, and runs down 
(omdor. We Follow Hm. He hides behind a 
« Jot a monunl, then starts nnning again. He 
«« Mo a small table. The table crashes, but he 
m, ^ ^ ^ „ 

Mfsjc ^ ™ OfrrtJor. He leeks of left. 


353 - Close-up — grr. 15PRS. 

Bjgrlew looUng off l,Jl. He lakes two steps to the 

2!i 

nurrer, Murdoch appears. 

Mvmiocii! Turn, MatU^in! 

O't'to toJi md m, Mmdxk. II, fM, dm„ 

UA M e/ scene. 

Mi'rc 


354. ClojeShot— 3rr. t4FM. 

Bigthw/ells tn/rrm the right. 

5 n-. I n», 

^Jordxh steps Jerwari tkreagh the nirrer end leeks 
eown ej Irjt. 

Wl-wc Evos 

SJ 5 - Close Shot— 10 pt. 7 mi. 

BigrUte en the J'eer. 

(rf-scrm): Srm. will 
h4>r t'w.^odncit (o rrprat 
Wf? 





